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JOHNSON, BURNS & CO. 
OPENING OF FALL GOODS. 


On MONDAY, Oct. 2, 
shall offer 
THEIR NEW IMPORTATIONS OF 


FALL GOODS, 


Comprising the latest, poms, and most yt 
material in all kinds 


Millinery Goods, &c., &c. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Straw and Felt Hats. 


Flowers. 
An immense stock of the finest French Flowers. 


Ribbons. 


Sash and Trimming Ribbons. 


Velvets. 


Velvets in all the now shades, 
strich Plumes, Tips, Fancy 


Laces. 
Black Thread and Guipure Valenciennes and Real 
Point Laces, Lace Collars, Sets and Sleeves, &c. 


Embroideries. 


r. — , Fy b arse 
ngs an 

“Foun Sings, &e., &e. 

Dress Trimmings. 


A full assortment of the various kinds of 
Dress Trimmings. 


Jet Sets, Ormaments, c., &c. 


—— and Children’s Undergarments, 
A large variety of Children’s Suits. 


Hosiery. 
Full Sees of English,’ French, German, and pe 
mestic Manufacture of arious kinds 0: 
Hosiery, Unde mts, and Drawers, 
for Ladies, Children, and Gentlemen. 


Cloves. 
Courvoissiers’ French Kid Gloves. 
Lupin’s French Kid Two-button Glove, $1 Fd pair. 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Gentlemen’s Cloth Gloves. 


All the above goods at less than Popular Prices. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & 00., 
Nos, 34 and 36 East 14th S&t., 
corner University Place, Union Square. 


A CARD. 


NOS. 34 AND 36 EAsT MTH Sr., 
corner University Place, 
Union Square. 
We take pleasure in announcing our 


FALL OPENING 


or 


FRENOH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND 
ROUND HATS.! 
Also those of our own manufacture, 
On WEDNESDAY, Oct. 4. 
JOHNSON, BURNS & CO. 


Finest Silk Trim: 
Silks and Satins, 
Feathers, &c., &. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
PORTER. & COATES, 


HILADELPHIA 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY: or, The Natural 

History of the Birds of the United States 
Illustrated with plates engraved and colored from 
orig) al drawings taken from nature, by ALEX- 

R WILSON. With a life of the author, by 
Gzones ORD, F. R. 8. 

With a continuation by CHAS. LUCIEN BONA- 
PARTE (Prinee of Musignans). 8 vols., imperial 
ree witha —. sonmne of carefully colored plates, 

y 400 ngures of birds, mostly life- 
Sipe. yt in cloth, beveled. boards, 


lt to: ileganth in halt Turke Ra < ailt es, $85. 
eye PORTER & COATES. 
“For sale by all prince 


«ndAMES, B..O8GROD A. C2... 


Cabalogne seus 40,483 address. 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE TRANSFORMATIONS or INSECTS. With 
241 illustrations. By P. n Duncan, F.R.8. 
One vol. royal 8vo., pp. be tg extra cloth, full 
gilt, $7.50. (London print.) 


Labberton’s Historical Series, 
For SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, comprising 
I. OUTLINES OF HISTORY.—Outlines of History, 
with Original Te ples, , cugogolosteal. Genealogical 
and Literary. . Robert H. Labberton. 

Oblong 4to. Clo ih ae 

a HI RICA 7 QUESTIONS. Logically Ar- 

ed and Divided. The Companion-book to 
Oblong 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 

L ATLAS, containing a Chro- 

ogical Series of one hundred elegantly colored 

one illustrating successive gg rom the 

Da me bpm at hw the present day. By the au- 

thor of “ Labberton’s Outlines of History,” &c. 

Oblong 4to. $3.50. 

e The latest changes in ee nee of Europe 

(1871) are fuily and accurately exh: 

Those books have reeeived ssa highest encomi- 
ums from the press and of those educaters who 
have examined them. 

¢@™” For Specimen book, with recommendations, 
eas for terms for introduction, address the pub- 

shers. 

HISTORY OF THE WORKING AND BURGHER 
CLASSES. sy M. Adolphe Granier de Cassagnac. 
Translated by Ben. E.Green. Demi8vo. $2.50. 

FAIRMOUNT PARK (vhiladelphia). Sketches of 

















NO, 858 BROADWAY. 
OPENING OF MILLINERY coops. 





aw Migs LSet takes pleasure in 
of 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


ROURD HATS, 
her own manufacture. 
On WEDNESDAY yooveber Der 4. 
YN 


0. 868 Be Cadwa way. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
a Specialty at 
CANTRELL’S, 
241 Fourth Ave., bet. Nineteenth and Twentieth Sts. 











its Fpaner? =aew ont History. With Map and 
35 illus 1 Paper cover, 75 cents; 
Flexible ¢ goth, ‘91.25. 4 Complete Guide for Visit: 
ag oss THE BEATTY. n BE Sarah J.C. Whit- 
i vol., mo. Cloth, 
au EOLA: or, THE BLACK ‘3 A novel. By 
yr. Aa’ held Mackenzie. mo. Clot 1.50. 
uy Os HE ROMANCE OFA TUNE pay: 
Mes Virginia French. 12mo. Cloth, "Fo0 
LOWLY 8; or, THE DIARY OF A OoR 
“Souxe 1 tise. After the German. By F. E. 
DOWNWARD AND UPWARD. By author of 
“ Paul V enner &c. mo. $1.50. 
MaUe oF , MIRIAM; or, ine FAIR CRUSADER. 
By Harriet B. McKeever, author of “ Westbrook 
nage,” “ Silver Threads,” &c. 12mo. Cloth, 
altan RICAN WONDERLAND. wv; Richard Meade 
Bache, outhor of “ The Yo recker,” “ Tales 
Algeria,” &c. 12mo. Clo 
For sale ne all Booksellers. 
Claxton, Remsen & Hatfelfinger, 
PUBLISHERS, 
819 and 821 Market St., Phila. 
E NU RY ms MONTHLY 
$1 00. MAGazie for Fay: READERS. 
perb Hastrated. Send ond stamp pfor peonple 
numbers ius Na cae FRB E Sonn u i, 
wf 36 Bromfield Street Boston. 
GUARANTEED.— 
Satisfa tion Star Spangled Banner 
Please send your address 
ay vies EE. 75 cts. sic A puonees 
. cts. Address, Banner, Hinsdale, N 
The Best Family Misbetna! 
The MOTHER BF J Ned nde d Caters its 37th year 
with the January N fresher or oe at- 
tive. 50 ages. double He column. a SLAR hie 
pellisn ed eac! A 
Send for 4G BN tant aad Geibanleas. Were 
nd an ons. Sear 
MOTH rJ OURN NRE 239 Broadway, New York’ 





CLYCERINE CAKE, 


Ra A Wosenene 


ana Baby Washes ces & est, soft ee — 


skin, prevents co plaseion and chai 
over one- iy sale 2 drug- 


eerine. Ti 179 aa hear ot New Now Yore 


LANT HYACIN ULE 3 
Bulbs in Cot. omg in we e 
mer friends with 
of 5 stamp. 8. i & request Marblehead, Mass. 





es sent to fore ors 





WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 
I8 ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR USE WHEREVER 4 
GooD tT 4ND RERFECT 
@BCI Y'FROM ACCIDP NT 
ARE REQUIRED 
J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





JUST ISSUED. 
A NEW AND DEEPLY INTERESTING 
NOVEL. 
Fritz Reuter’s Latest Book. 


SEED TIME AND HARVEST; 
OR, 

DURING MY APPRENTICESHIP. 
From the Platt-Deutsch of Fritz Reuter. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Fine Cloth, $1.50. 

“ Fritz Reuter ts one of the most popular writers 


in Germany. The charm of his stories lies in their | N, Y, 


simplicity and exquisite truth to Nature. He is not 
graphic merely, he is photographic. His charac- 
ters impress one so forcibly with their reality, that 
one need not be told they are portraits from life. 
Itt During my Apprenticeship’) is one of the best 
of Reuter’s stories, exhibiting his turn for the 
thetic as well as for the humorous.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 


By JAMEnsS GLAISERE F.R.S., CAOLLE FLAM- 
MARION, W. DE FARVIELLE, and 
RIGA TON TISSANDIER. 

Edited by JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. 
SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED a> TWENTY-FIVE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


Large 8vo. Extra cloth ornamented. Uncut 
edges. $10.00. 


This highly attractive volume abounds in curious 

informat on, and is illustrated in — most libéral 

ai special chap- 

ter relative to those famous balloon ascents by 

which the besieged Parisians held communication 
with the outer world 


HESTER KIRTON. 


A Bpvels By KATHERINE 8. MACQUOID, au- 

hor of “ Rookstone” “A Bad eginning,” 
Chesterford,” etc. A NEW EDITION. 
1é6mo. Ornamented Cloth, $1.25. 

This delightful novel is calculated to enlist the 
sympathies of a large number of readers by its 
delicate and natural style, and its accurate per- 
traiture of character. 





at sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
postage paid, upon receipt of price by the 
Publishers. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


NEW BOOKS. 
CARLTON & LANAHAN, 805 Broadway, 


On receipt of price will forward by mail 


DR. WHEDON’S COMMENTARY. 
Vol. II, comprising Acts and Romans. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, 

12mo., pp. 402. E $1 
THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 
Or, The Office and Work of the Comforter in Hu- 
man Redemption. 
By Rev. L. R. DUNN 
Small 12mo., pp. 303. Price 


MISREAD PASSACES OF SCRIP- 
TURE. 


By J. ee ot BROWN, B.A. 


nd Series. 
2me., pp. 200. Price 
THE CHRISTIAN PASTORATE : : 
Its Caqgecter. Esnonein ities. and Duties. 
. P. KIDDER, D.D 
12mo., pp. 
THE ‘PROBLEM OF EVIL. 

By M. ERNEST NAVILLE. 
‘Feamsiated rom the French by Prof. J. LAe 
CRO: 


x.M.A., of Ohio Wesleyan ireloandate. 
he only authorized translation. 
-$1 50 





WR Gincs cose nccscedhapes secces 


THE KINC’S DAUCHTER: 
With other Stories Hey ee Life. 
By Led H.C. NER. 
16mo., pp. 379. 
THE HEROINE OF THE WHITE. 
NILE: 
Or, What a Woman Did and Dared. 
A Sketch ‘of the Remarkable Travels and Rxpe- 
riences of Miss ALEXANDRINE TINNE. 
By PROFESSOR hedaman WELLS. 
16mo., pp. 207. Price 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
The Hero of the ® of L, ABELOW F seoo the French 
Ls hn Rs. C. A. LACROIX. 
Five Illustrations. Large 16mo., pp, 198. Price. -$1 00 
LINDSEY LEE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
A Story f for me Times. 
Large 16mo., pp. 138. 


12mo. 


«+ eee, 75 Cents. 


ON TRIAL. 


THE NATIONAL 
Sunday -School Teacher, 


FOR 
October, November, and December, 


THIRTY OENTS! 


Or from November, 1871, to December, 1872, for 
$1.50. Lesson Papers free to Clubs. 


ADAMS, BLAOKMER & LYON PUB. 00,, 


Arcade Building, Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Curate and the Rector. 
A DOMESTIC SoRY. 
Crown aq. Cloth with frontispiece, $1.75. 








*sdelightfol humor @ oval neat re. 
An sini novel we cat hee: 


er, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
No, 416 Broome St., N. ¥- 





** Magnificent Works.”’— Vide CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MAD. SOPHIE SCHWARTZ’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Wife of a Vain Man. 


Tenastases by Miss SELMA BorG and Miss MARIE 
A. BROWN, 8vo. Puper, $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 


“The novels of Madame Schwartz are among the 
best. Interesting, quaint, and full of aor goods sketches 
of human nature.’’—Springfield 


BY THE SAMEJA Teen 
Cuilt and Innocence. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“ A thrilling and romantic drama is constructed 
which keeps the attention gee to the end, and 
the dénouement of which will oRegg cur surprise the 
most experienced novel-reader.’ Journal, 


Birth and Education. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“A novel of modern Swedish life, written with 
the descriptive ability of Miss Bremer and with 
far more animation and interest.” —Round Table. 


Cold and Name. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“ A romance whose interest never fi from its 
opening to its close, and Which should read by 
every ambitious woman.”—N. Y. Ch. Advocate. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
47 and 49 Greene 8St., New York. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED OCT. 20th. 
A New Volume, by the Author of 
‘‘ Stepping Heavenward.” 


AUNT JANE’S HERO. 


One vol. 12mo, 300 pp. $1.50. 


The object of AuNT JANE’s HERO, is 
to depict a Christian home whose happi- 
ness flows from the living Rock, Christ 
Jesus. It protests alse against the ex- 
travagance, and other evils of the times, 
which tend to check the growth of such 
homes, and to show that there are still 
treasures of love and peace on earth, that 
may be bought without money and with- 
out price. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 
770 Broadway, cor. of 9th St., New York, 

EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED. > 


The Best Book to Come. 





THE RED SHANTY BOYS 


Will be ready October 10, 


Price $1.50, 


Boys look out foratreat. Nick Hardy isa jolly 
fellow and you all ought to know him, 


Published by 


HENRY A. YOUNC, 
24 Cornhill, Boston, 


G2” Look out for the Red School House in the 
bookstore windows. 


A NEW EDITION. 





HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE, 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 


READY IN OCTOBER, 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 





NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPS will 

be commenced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” im the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 


HE ORIGINAL PRIZE STORIES, 3 vols. 


and the New Semes, 10 vols., now ready 
some of the best 8. 8. ever offered to 


Paes, 4,20: Eyplighers: Boston. 





te hs 


$325 i) a Sena 
t | careabd thoro rough culture. Schoo o, 





FLACK, A.M. 


CGERM4N AND. FRENCH, 
Send for Catalogues 


(Boosensora to Le Nvodby wr York. 





as Sept. 20, | 


LARCEST 


FINE RETAIL 


STOCK 


Gent’s, Boys’ and Children’s 


CLOTHING 


IN THE WORLD, 


BROKAW BROS. 


4th Ave,, opp. Cooper Institute, 
Lafayette Place, opp. Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 








IMPORTANT 
HOLDERS 17 3-20 BONDS. 


20 WALL STREET, New YORK, Oct. 4. 

The success of the New Government Loan fore- 
shadows the early funding of the entire Public Debt 
at5 per 1 ee a less rate, and indicates that the 
average of interest on loanable capital wil! 
not henceforward be much above 6 per cent., the 
tendency being to an equalization of rates between 
America and Europe. 

Holders of Five-Twenties must therefore decide 
whether it is not best to make AT ONCE such a 
chanz. vf investment as will enable them to realize 
AS PROFTPT, or add to their capital, the present 
average premium of 14 per cent. on Five-Twenties, 
while at the same time larg«ly increasing their an- 
nual income. . 

Holders of Five-Twenties which, under the an- 
nouncement of the Secretary of the Treasury, will 
be paid off in December, have special reason to 

ider the question of conversion, unless they 
wish to receive coin for their Five-Twenties. or ex- 
change them at par for the bonds of the new issue, 
bearing an average rate of 4 per cent. 

To all holders of United States securities who 
wish to take advantage of the present most favor- 
able opportunity for making this suggested change 
of investment we strongiy recommend 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
SEVEN-THIRTIES, 


The sales of which during the iast three months 
have reached nearly 


$3,500,000, 


They are selling at par in currency, and yield an 
interest of 7.30 per cent, in gold. The principal is 
also payable in gold. 

The holder of a $1,000 Five-Twenty bond who 
exchanges it NOW for Northern Pacifics. thereby 
increases his principal by 14 per cent., receiving 
$1,140 in Northern Pacifics for .1,000 in Five-Twen- 
ties. He also permanentiy increases the yearly 
interest income on his investment more than 33 per 
cent., or from $60.00 in gold to $83.22 int gold. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
Philadelphia, New York, and Wash ington. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


The surest and most remunerati ye of Bond invest- 
ments. 








ALSO, OTHER SAFE AND DESIRABLE 


8 Per Cent. Bonds, at 75 and int: 5 
10 Per Cent. Bonds, at 87% and totarent. 


FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, 11 Pine Street. 


JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & (0,, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 





COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANS’ szrs. 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, cam rocu 
* either of our offices, or through our pod we 


wat our LONDON BANKING 
nave been made for the recent) arrangements 
AMERICAN FOURISTS, 


ith due attention to ir 
atent advices frome Srefr corr correspondence and the 


JAY COOKE ¢ és ‘oo. 
NEW YQAK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 


| Does your Compan 
Gompeny Dey amy 





Losses varying from $25 to $6,000 have been paid 
by THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
}COMPANY in the following States, during the 


indiana. 
llinois. 


] 
] 
Wi 
West Virginia. 
Pee 








Ohio. 





iNSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 














210 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 1V., No. 14: 








INSURANCE. 


MUSIC. 








THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK, 


144 and 146 Broadway. 


WINSTON, President. 


Cash Assets, $47,932,970.61 
Safely Invested in United States Gov- 
ernment and New York State 
Stocks, and in 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate. 


F. S. 


Issues, at regular rates, Life, Endow- 
ment, Installment, Jontine, and all other 
approved Policies, on selected lives. 


RIOHARD A. McOURDY, Vice-Pres'’t. 


H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 





Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 


(INCORPORATED 1882.) 
Office, Equitabte Building, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000 
Participating policies issued, entitling the holders 
to three-quarters of the Net Profits. Aweacies in all 
the La al gies and towns in the United States. 
ENJAM N 8. WALCOTT, President. 
L. ReueEs CAnn, Sec’y. HeNRY KIP, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Insure in the TRAV- 


ACCIDENTS e ELERS LIFE AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., of Hartford. 











GROCERIES, &c. 
SCRANTON & CO., 


GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 








Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 





Gene UP CLUBS. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 

Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 338 VESEY 8T., 

P. 0. Box 5643.) New YorE. 


NOW IS THE TIMK 


To put in the 


Magee Elevated Oven Range 
As Improved for 1871. 

MAGEE FURNAOE—Portable and Brick. 

WALKER FURNAGE— “ : 

MORNING GLORY FURNACGE— 
Portable and Brick. 

IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLAOE 

HEATER. 
MORNING GLORY STOVES, &c., &. 


Send for circular to 
JOHN Q. A. BUTLER & CO., 


92 Beckman St., near Cliff, 
New York. 











ss MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“FAMILY FAVORITE’”’ 
Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for gm favor. As the result 
of years of experi riment,i embodies asterely = any 
advantages over others, which, though excellent in 
— 4 a ee now compare with this more 

Mt sl SIMPLICITY nee ee DURA 
i) 3 “ 
giaiiee and | ADA Fra ‘4 BILITY. further 


neral requirements of a FAM 
WG LA OHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE OOMP'Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Church - Furniture 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 
J. & R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send five P. O. Stamps for Catalogue. 


Patent Elastic Felt. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 
Mattrasses, Pillows, &c., &c. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. NEVER PACKS. 
FIRST CLASS TESTIMONIALS. 

Prices and Samples sent on application to the 


Patent Elastic Feit Co. 


Near Broadway, 95 DUANE ST.,N. Y. 
W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CGLASSES. 


No. 82 
(Above Canal Street). NEW YORK, 


BABCOCK FIRE BXTINGUISHER 

















THE SCEPTRE: 


A NEW 


Church Music Book for the People. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
THE SCEPTRE, 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERETT. 


This new speencn of Church Music, Anthems, 
Glees, &c., with a concise but complete course of 
Instruction or Singing Schools. 


Ready October ist. 


The Publishers confidently recommend THE 
SCEPTRE to Cheirs and Singing Schools as just the 
book wanted. 

The Author, Dr. EVERETT, is widely and favor- 
ably known, particularly in the Middle and South- 
erp States, and Canada. as a gentleman of superior 
musicat ability. The music in THE SCEPTRE is 
mostly new, and will be found pure ard elevating, 

but in an easy and popular style that cannot fail to 
please the masses. 

Great care has been bestowed upon every depart- 
ment of THE SCEPTRE. The metres embrace every 
variety in common use (including all those in the 
Methodist Hymn Book), and the copious indexes 
have been made a specialty. The Anthems and 
Opening Pieces are attractive and practical. 

Price, One Dollar. To Choirs $10.50 per Dozen. 


A single specimen copy sent on receipt of $1.00. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome 8t., N. Y. 


Successers to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BICLOW & MAIN, New York 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 





For the Sunday-School. 


PURE COLD.—More than 200.000 copies 
have been sold in the short time it has been 
before the public, a sale altogether unprece- 
dented in the history of the book trade. 


BRICHT JEWELS is also in great de- 
mand, and is not surpassed by any other Sun- 
day-School Song Book. 


FRESH LAURELS.~—This last work of the 
ented BRADBURY, will not fail to satisfy 
ail who try it. 
One copy of either of the above (paper cover) 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


For Choirs and Singing-Schools, 


THE VICTORY. .—This is the most popular 

work of the blisued during past 

three years. The sh nging-School Department 

is most complete; the Psalmody, etc., unsur- 

passed. THE VICTORY contains 416 pages and 

a fine steel portrait of the late WM. B. BRAD- 
- 


Price $1.50; $13.50 per oa a 
post-paid, on receipt of $1.25 


THE SINGER for Singing Schools, Day 
chools. ete., containing T'. F. Sew ARD’S con- 
densed Method of Learning to Read a 
with Glees, Tunes and Anthems. 128 pages 


Price, retail, 60 cents; per dozen, $6.00. 
For Devotional Meetings. 
SONGS | OF DEVOTION. —288 pag 


, with Tun is work is ae - 
for Devotional purposes; 


A single copy sent, 


655 
ed 


it contains the best 


H sand Tunes, old and new, and is inval- 
usble. toe the Prayer Meeting, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, etc. 


Price, in cloth binding, $75.00 per 100 copies. 
We are now prepared to supply the 
Popular Edition of Songs of Devo- 
tion, 
printed on fine paper, board covers. 

Price, retail, 80 cents; per 100 copies, $45.00, 
This will bring this standard work within the 


reach of every Young Men’s Christian Association, 
ver Meeting, and Social Circle in the land. 


Either edition sent on receipt of retail price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. Y. 
Ready October ist, 1871. 


THE CRYSTAL, 
A New Glee and Ohorus Book. 


By FREDERIC H. PEASE. 





THE CRYSTAL will be found one of the best and 
most attractive singing-books published in years. 
it has been compiled and carefully arranged by one 
of the most eminent teachers in the country, and 
is especially adapted for the use of 

SINGING SCHOOLS, CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
CHOIRS, QUARTETTE CLUBS, AND 

THE SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


The “ Crystal” contains 35? large es, printed 

from new, clear type, and is arranged in Four Parts. 
PART I. Contains a conqiese qlomentary course, 

on the subject of Musical Notation, witn exercises, 

scales and Solfeg: fee. 

Part Il. 8 pieces of an easy but progres- 

sive nature, written in different keys. 

PART III. Contains Glees, Songs, Quartettes and 

Goegeeces for Musical Societies and the Home 


PART IV. Contains Hymn tunes, Anthems, Sen- 

tences and Chants adapted to the use of Choirs, and 

tor devotional exercises in Schools and Colleges. 
Price $ r Dozen. A spe specimen copy 

for a limited time, will be mailed post-paid to any 
address on receipt of $1. ar Specimen pages sent 

free on application. 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 


Cleveland, O. 


“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS. 





By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising Com 
Author of the Sone cea 


site 50 SONG Bis; 
Palm, etc. re although 


rand Conductor, 
ORMAL COLLECTION, 


contains one hundred and 
e same size as the ee, 
itis elahty pages la: 
than its popular predecessor the SONG QUEEN, t “is 
e same price, $7.50 a ion” 6c. 8 

Bound only in board co 

The po larity of the | Sone UEEN is shown by 
the fact reached an issue of ever 75 
0O0U copies, and the RONG KING is — result 
of nearly tive —; ¢ additional experien 

Mr. Palmer the rare FAL of s condensing and 
compacting, and the SON G is ailied with 
musical t rable 


mens in a practical and adm 
form ‘or Singing Classes. Conventions, and Tio 


ssociations. 
MISTATURE SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 
cation. 
Ready Aug. 15. Papas by ROOT & CADY 
Washington 8t., Chicago. . 


A New Music Book for Female 
Seminaries. 


THE TRIO. 


collection of three-part songs, for female voices, 
thes e music selected mainly from the works of Com: | wi 


ther celebrated composers. Compiled by 
D. WN HOOD, 


Professor of Music, Rockford Female Seminary. 
Bouud in cloth. Price 75 cents, 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago. 











VINE Ecko veeian! Seeramipass som 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


7 Bloomsbury Market, Oxford St., 


Ancient and Modern, 


Games, Sports, and Amusements. 


—_ 


> 


Also embracing a rich variety of Standard and Miscellaneous Books in General Literature, including the most woah (Se 
publishers. Likewise, an extensive collection of works of Fiction, Facetis, and Light Reading. 
ALL IN FINE LIBRARY CONDITION and ready for the shelves of Public Libraries and Private Collections. 


Having a London Branch, we are enabled to offer our importations less the various commmissions and charges paid to Agents 
ing in this respect a favorable opportunity to American buyers in collecting or enlarging their libraries. 


CHOICE ENGLISH AND FOREICN BOOKS, 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, 


Comprising the most esteemed editions of Biographical, Historical, Botanical, Agricultural, and Architectural Works, 
With a fine array of BOOKS OF PRINTS, including many of the Rare and Splendid European Galleries fro 
Architecture, Archmology, Picturesque Voyages, Sceneries, Pageants, Treatises on Painting and 
Works on Engineering, Mining, Machinery, Manufactures, Natural History, and Gardening. 
PHYSICS, including Naturalj Philosophy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astronomy, Stiemees, etc. 
Northern Literature and Mythology, Bibliograptiy, Poetry and the Drama, Early Voyages and Travels, 


s 


mthe Time of Louis XIV, Pictorial 
Sculpture, Lives of Artiste, ete, 


sof English and Continenta 


. 


Especial attention is directed to our varied and fine assortment of Theological Works, Greek and Latin Classics atid Mis- 
cellanies, with translations ; Transactions of the various Learned Societies; French and Italian books ; 
Reviews, Magazines, and Encyclopedias. 


by other dealers, afford- 


NOW READY, our LONDON CATALOGUE, 66, 


Being a Descriptive List, with prices annexed, of a large and valuable Invoice just received per steamer 
Catalogues mailed gratis on application to subscriber, 


“Idaho,” comprising every variety of books. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
Importer ef English and Foreign ~Bobks, 


London. 


138 FULTON STREET, New York. 





FULL OF LIFE. 
Good Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 


Sparkling. 


NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. B. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30ahundred, Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
U3 Eighth St., New York. 


For Musical Societies. 


THE SABBATH GUEST. Price $1.60, 


A fine collection of ANTHEMS by L, 0, 
Emerson and J. H. Morey. 


THE GREETING. Price $1.50 


An excellent Glee Book, by L. 0. Emerson. 











All the ORATORIOS, all the Standard MASSES, 
a large list of classical and of easy CANTATAS, 
and numbers of GLEE BOOKS and ef CHURCH 
MUBIC BOOKS. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 


Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 
Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 














The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
eonsequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 

Send for a Circular, with Testimonials, ete 


{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


9 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lith and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. &. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine oaparts 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for sale 
rent, at verv low Gieeee, Shoes. Their H ALLE, 
DAVIS, & LO’S are The 
stock of second-hand Pianos and 4 Melodeons is ml 
fine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 
Ve a . rent aeo_ st eir ae a 8, —_ the 
= Ange pp nee. ‘ou can get a good bargain 
here always. Pianos tumed and repair 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES,|4 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G, G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of the me potertel COLISE ORGAN; the 
large O: Y MOUTH CHURCH, Brook. 

n, an ot im many bundreds of ins rumen ents of all 
gage, ta ¢ in every partof the country, and of all denom- 


Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory. 














inetuaing ‘Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW Ph Low TRiCus POR 
CASH, DURING bat MONTH, or will take a small 


tnetaliments. ere 


RUNKS, by and TRAVELING BAGS 











New Yorke "oe Broadway i UOMEY,” 


AGENTS WANTED. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








30,000 Volumes 


have been already sold of 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


AND 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


One octavo volume of over 500 pages, printed upon 
superfine paper, and illustrated with nearly 60 high- 
ly finished engravings on wood, from designs made 
expressly for this edition, by Nast, Fredericks, 
Stephens, Eytinge, and other Eminent American 
Artists—the illustrations alone costing over Two 
Thousand Dollars. 

The publishers of this very popular work believe 
that its sale will reach 100,000 Volumes. Read- 
ers of choice and unexceptionable literature will 
find in it, 


A Volume full of Sparkling Humor 
and Curious Information. 
Sold exclusively by subscription. Prospectuses 
now ready, and the work will be issued in October. 
AGENTS WANTED 


everywhere. For Descriptive Circular and terms, 
address the publishers, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
451 Broome St., New York. 


CROSS & CROWN. sirens: 


town to canvass this splendid eng Extra 
inducements. Address PERINE © Movin, Pub. 
lishers, & and 68 READE ST.. New YO 





One good Male 
or FemaleAgent 


Highland Military Academy, 
var tombe fie: MASS. 
Sixteenth eet 6th 
Po gy lsh — dies. “selon Netaral Bate —: 
eering, illustrated by $10 
of of apparatus in the hands of distingu 
business, for advanced sta: nding in th 
tary and naval academies, and for the schools of 
law and ona For circulars, ad dress 
. B. METCALF, A.M., ons — ER 


Mule. Rostan’s 
French and English School for Young Ladies, 
No. ill East 36th St., third door from Park Ave., 
Will reopen on THURSDAY, Sept. .1. The course 
of peeregtoa fe 7 to cemibitie a thorough 
Eng! ucation @ pract k 1 
the French and pther moders lamameace 


ing, and the usical 
Profs. 8. B. MILLS and 
advantages to those who wish to make music a 
special study. 

A very limited number of young ladies will be 
received in the seni and groomed to share all 


pleasant home. 
8 oon. atthe mates at thet above address. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s 


nglish, German, and French Boarding and Day 
School tor 5 oun , Ledios and Children, will re- 
Oct. 7 Hast 42d street, New York 

y Clty, near the: —*. Union Depot, 


FRMALE COLLEGE, Fertentoe Mal: 
with a pleasant home. Beard and Tuition, $208 4 


year, or catalogues, address 
Rev. J. H, BRAKELBY, Ph.D. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, % and 
26 West 5ist Street, New York Will commence iis 
Fifteenth Year, Septe: r 2ist, 


1671. For full in- 
formation gona ‘for catalogue. 

















GENTS WANTED-—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 


Now ready for agents—our new book, 
SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN EUROPE. 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 

We are pa paying reer commissions on this book 
than is paid by any er house. For proofs, send 
for » aneeee « to 

MERICAN PUBLISGING. £2. a 
RD, 


NE AGENT made $1,000.00 in 6 months 
canvassing for THE { GUIDE BOARD, by Dr. 
W.W.HALL. Agents wanted. 
HN. MOKINNAY & 
16 North 7th 8t., Phifadetphis. 


HONORABLE. 

DO YOU WANT BUSINESS ? Bai AB 
At and near home, 

Suitable for either sex, vo occupy your yo Ay or 

spare time? at so address, stati at paper you 

saw thia in, J. N. RICHARDSON & CO,, Boston, Mass. 


Attention, Agents! Think of This! ! 


Wonderful Success!!! 30,000 


copies of Brockett’s History of the Franco-German 
War sold on 8s. It now contains a full his- 
tory rf the bellion in rhe pe 650 
pages and 150 shepkiet illustrations, and will sell five 
times Tear than heretof Incomplete works, 
written in the interest of the Irish an ich, are 
being offered with old ton ee and, for want tot 
merit, claiming to be ome. « Beware of such. 
Brockett’s, in both lish ana G German, is most 
impartial, ‘popular, reliable, cheap and fast selling 
work extant. Look to your — sete uickly, 
ou can coin wr” terms 
led by none. Address GOO SPEED & CO. 31 
ark Row, New York; or 148 Lake Street, Chi cago. 


_Dacmualleg tora mar nai cion Hag, Cards Mara 


pet x Me edi a pote al ee, 
ie for samp les to F. P. Jon Be; "pose Bin Street t, 
Conn. 
AGahTs WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


A ew more more Women and Men can have - 
oymen new wor 
: oo @; REASON: Kup NSOIEN 


sand 
rnatnne Sr te Soars Ch hestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


GunTe, Anew for J. T. Heedlay’s New 
dian Cathars Repent ant ttietes As 
n author’s = est style My us 
pe works t' t have sold by the Bignee rhe 
clergy seen eophena din its praise. E. 

& = 387 Publisher ers, 654 Broadway, N. ¥ 


ENTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 


amg VDE Or yee AGE.” 


Address 8. M. B. Hyon Hartf. Conn. 
R. P. NICHOLS, Chicago, Ill ites 


Agents Wanted for “Convent Life Un- 


























veiled,” by Edith O’Gor- 
sclosures are thrilling 
N. PUBLISHING Co., Hartford,Ct 








(\HEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! On 4 line 
Ly < ~s NION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
a. anaes Acuas ACRES of the 

weed $A America. ice 
ris and @ on teed fine St the 
In the STATE OF NEBRASKA. in the Great 
Valley, now for sale, for cash or long credit. 

are in a mild and healthy climate, and 








ae: 
Avie, R.R. Co. ulsioney 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH RETRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York, 








| 


Brainerd Institute. 
Cranbury, N. J. 
W. 8. MoNAIR, Principal. 





YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE 
For making boys intelligent, healthy, Christian MEN. 


Re-o 
BENJAMIN MASON, Box 654, Yonkers, New York. 
Fort Institute. 


8 Brick Buildings. 
juperb ck Bui nm Teachers. 
sustained Board! Seminary for ladies ana 





Edward, N. Y. 


FALL — IN COLLECTIONS. 
OF THE BEST. 
Nos. 1,2 and ~* — anon hs a on receipt of prices 


No. 1 (orice, se pm a 
og Hyacinth, by name. 
4 ree Mixed Tu 
Mixed a. 
1 Japan 
No. 2 (price err contains: 
12 Choice Hyacinths, b. 
2 Single and Doubie 
25 Fine Mixed Grocuses. 
12 | a 
6 Narcissus. 
1 Golden-bandea L Ly. 
No. 3 (petoe Suee) contains 
20 Choi Hyacinths. by name. 
oa Single an 








name. 
lips. 


Double Tulips. 
ie Mixed Crocuses. 

2% Teeeteeee. 

Narcissus, assorts. 

scillas. 





No. 4 (price $18) contains the same 7 as No 


. but double the quantit; 


Catalogues of Bulbs, Fall Seeds, al Plants, on 
application. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortiandt Street, N. Vs 
DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 


SMALL FRUITS. 

JUST PUBLISHED: Our new AUTUMN CATA- 
LOGUE of the above, enlarged and improved, 
containing 60 pages of printed matter, and many 
new and beautiful engravings, including a large 
and tinely-colored lithograph of a GROUP OF 
HYACINTHS. Also a descriptive list of Small 
Fruits, among which are several new varieties of 
Strawberries never before offered to the public. A 
copy will be mailed to all applicants upon receipt 
of 10cents. Regular customers supplied gratis. 


Address 

- B. K. BLI#8 & SONS, 

23 Park Place and. 20 Murray St., New York. 
(P. O. Box No. 6,712.) 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


Or ve 
| TRADE MARK: Name and Wee 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 

303—404—170—351, 
in respect to said mite. 


t & 8ONB, $l John 8t.N. ¥. 
sole Agent. ithe 








ete 
nted. 
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THE CHRIS’ 


TAN UNION. 
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SEEKING. 
BY LILLY B. BARR. 


‘ ASTER, whereart thou? Overhead, the heat, 
And round, the tumult of the busy street— 
That rough highway, where go such weary feet ; 
I seek for Thee in vain. 


Lam so weary, Lord. Dost Thou not care? 
I lifta burden ’tis so hard to bear, 
‘Faint yet pursuing,” on my lips this prayer, 
Jesus, remember me. 


No answer yet. Be still my heart and wait, 
Come thou with me within his temple gate, 
Remember this—help never comes too late 
To those who trust His love. 


The bells chime clear, the organ peals aloud, 
The priest intones, low bend the kneeling crowd, 
The rich, the poor, the humble, and the proud, 
But still no token, Lord! 


Where art Thou gone? O how my heartgrows sick ! 

Back to my little room, while clouds hang thick, 

And speech is dead—though sobs and tears come quick, 
O, Jesus, dost Thou see ? 


Lo! a bright presence fills the whole dull room, 

Gone is the doubt and care, the pain and gloom, 

Dear Christ! I knew that Thou wast sure to come, 
0 leave me not again! 


Now are the streets all gay with pleasant light, 
Now the dim temple filled with splendor bright, 
All that was sad and wrong is good and right— 
My Master walks with me. 








CHRISTIANITY IN TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, August 30, 1871. 


T is forty years this summer since the Rev. 
I William Goedell came to this city and com- 
menced the Mission of the American Board to 
Northern Turkey. What are the results of this 
Mission? In some respects quite different from 
what its founders sought to accomplish. Their 
purpose and desire, as often declared, were to 
bring about an internal reformation of the nomi- 
nally Christian Churches (the Armenian and the 
Greek) existing here, and through them reach 
the Mussulman population. It was not at all 
their plan to supplant those old churches by any 
new organization. Thus, during the first fifteen 
years of the Mission, though the number of con- 
verts to the doctrines preached by the mission- 
aries was very considerable, nothing was done to 
gather these converts into a church organization. 
And it was only when the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of the Armenian Church cast the Gospel 
readers (as the friends of the new doctrine were 
then called) out of its communion, and followed 
them when out with fierce persecutions, that the 

‘ missionaries took any steps toward church or- 
ganization. And what they at last did was at the 
earnest solicitation of those suffering Gospel 
Readers themselves. The first church was formed 
in this city in 1846. Twenty-five years have passed, 
and this one church has become seventy-three. Of 
these only five are in European Turkey, the re- 
mainder are scattered over all the northern-part 
of Asiatic Turkey. About one-third of these 
eburches have already become self-supporting, 
the other two-thirds receive more or less pecuniary 
avd from Missionary funds, but the whole seventy- 
th ree are entirely self-governing, the missionaries 
nerther exercising nor claiming any authority over 
them beyond that of fatherly counsel and fra- 
ternal co-operation. 

For mutual counsel and aid those churches have 
formed among themselves four “ Evangelical 
Unions,” as they are called. The largest is that 
which centers at Harpoot in Mesopotamia. It 
embraces twenty-six churches, and not only dili- 
gently cultivates its own field, but has undertaken 
a foreign missionary work among the wilds of 
Koordistan in the regions beyond. In the southern 
part of Asia Minor, in the region of Aleppo, 
Aiutab and Marait is another Union called the 

“ Cilicia Union,” from the ancient province of that 
name. In this are twenty-three churches, some of 
them strongim numbers and 1n the matured Chris- 
tian character of their members. In this region 
during the last fifteen years the Lord’s work has 
moved on quietly but with great power. Fifteen 
years ago there were then only seven churches 
with 312 members; now 28 churches and 1,842 
members ; then there were only six native pastors 
or preachers, now 17; then 11 schools, now 40; 
then 12 preaching-places, now 384; then only two 
or three Sunday-schools, now 30 ; then an average 
attendance of 1,518, now of 5,475. The number 
of persons professing to be Protestants has risen 
from 2,415 to 8,098 ; the amount of their yearly 
benevolent contributions from 145 dollars to more 
than 6,000. The third Union bears the name of 
Central, and embraces the central portions of 
Asia Minor, including the cities Marseran, Tocat, 
Siras, &c. In this are eight churches. The 
Bithynia Union (so called from the ancient pro- 
vinee of this name) has 11 churches, those in this 
city, and in the adjacent parts of Asia Minor. 
There are five churches, which from their remote 
and isolated position are not connected with any 
of these Unions. The whole number of members 





in these 78 chtirches is 3,308, the average attend- 
ance upon preaching 18,041, while the whole num- 
ber of native Protestants is more than 18,000. 
These statistics do not, however, show all the 
results of these forty years of Missionary labor. 
The Bible has been translated into the Armenian, 
Bulgarian and Turkish languages, and widely 
cireulated through the country, has gone into 
thousands of families outside the ranks of the 
Protestants, spreading everywhere intelligence 
and correct sentiments in regard to religious 
questions, even where it has not converted the 
soul. The schouls established by the missionaries 
have given an impetus to the cause of education 
that is filling the land with schools. The great 
battle of religious liberty has been fought and 
mainly won. Forty years ago it was certain 
death for a Moslem to become a Christian. To- 
day, numerous Moslem converts, well known as 
such, walk our streets, and no man presumes to 
harm or even insult them. Forty years ago the 
ecclesiastical anathema was a terrible power in 
the Christian communities here, backed up as it 
was by all the force of the civil government, 
Turkish though this was. Any man incurring 
that anathema would at the word of the priest be 
impsisoned, fined, bastinadoed, or sent into hope- 
less exile. This is no longer the case. [have 
said that the battle is mainly won. The civil 
government (Turkish), and the ecclesiastical 
authorities in the different communities recog- 
nize and respect for the most part the right of 
private judgment in religious matters. Still there 
remain local conquests in out of the way places, 
and with officials who as yet but faintly compre- 
hend what is implied in religious liberty, or from 
personal panic or for private ends allow them- 
selves to be made the tools of the enemies of the 
truth. 

Thus, recently, the Governor of Smyrna having 
been constrained by the law and the evidence to 
punish with eight days’ imprisonment certain 
offenders against the rights of the Protestants, 
conceived the brilliant idea, or accepted and 
acted upon it when suggested to him, that to 
maintain equality and make things agreeable to 
all parties he should punish the Protestants also, 
and actually imprisoned the same number from 
their ranks and forthe same period, upon a charge 
which was never proved, and if proved, could not 
be regarded as punishable by imprisonment. 

Forty years have accomplished much, but a 
good many years of labor yet remain before the 
Kingdom of Heaven will come in Turkey. What 
remains to be done will devolve very much upon 
these native churches, and itis a hopeful sign that 
they are girding themselves so cheerfully and so 
resolutely for the work before them. 

Newspapers in this country very often make 
the mistake of representing the offering of a res- 
olution in your Congress at Washington as the 
enactment of a law, never pausing to inquire 
whether the resolution was accepted, nor under- 
standing that even if accepted it may have 
amounted to no more than the blowing of a ram’s 
horn. So, American newspapers sometimes re- 
port contemplated reforms in Turkey as accom- 
plished facts long before those reforms emerge 
into actual being. The period of contemplation 
is one of uncertain duration in Turkey, but it is 
alwaysalongone. The Turkish Government, or 
rather the Minister of War, is contemplating a 
great innovation upon the ancient policy of the 
Empire in respect to military serviee. Hitherto 
Christian subjects have been exempt from that 
service. The Turk did not care to put arms into 
the hands of the subject races. They outnum- 
bered him, and, armed, they might make him 
change places. But the burdens of the service 
falling upon him exclusively, exhausts his powers, 
is bringing him more and more into the minority. 
Hence he is contemplating a change, and has 
been contemplating it ever since the Crimean 
war. But the change has not yet been made, as 
has been announced on your side the water ; and 
may not be for yearsto come. The Turks groan 
under their burdens, but the thought of an army 
one-half or two-thirds Christian is not at all to 
their mind. They are not sure on what side it 
would fight in some coming battle. The Christians 
on their part are utterly unwilling to take upon 
themselves this portion of a citizen’s duty. Their 
eyes are not open at all to the influence the change 
would have to give them a higher position in the 
State. They much prefer to pay their “ exemp- 
tion tax” and keep themselves away from the 
hazards of war. They will, therefore, oppose the 
change as far and as long as they can. 

The news, too, reported in American papers, 
that Turkish fatalism has given in under the 
teachings of our numerous cenflagrations, and 
that we are to have a Fire Department and fire- 
engines in Constantinople, is true only to the 
extent that measures of this sort are under con- 
templation, and have been ever since the terrible 
conflagration more than a year ago. So far as is 
known, not a single step has actually been taken 





to give us any better protection against these 
terrible devastations than those which have so 
often been proved utterly useless. E. E: B. 








THE CHAMBER OF PEACE, 
BY SOPHIA EMILIA PHELPS. 


HERE is a chamber in our house, the name of 
which is Peace. It is unlike any other apart- 
ment in the mansion, for its outlook is toward 
Heaven. Yes, the fair towers and glittering domes 
of the Celestial City once loomed in sight from 
this very room. To its familiar aspect is added 
an indefinable awe, for the mystic depths of an 
unknown sky bend to its windows. 

Reverently I tread over the dear threshold. The 
silence within makes my heart ache. Yet I almost 
hear the flutter of white pinions, and long for a 
glance through the invisible portals which once 
opened so wide in these still walls. 

A happy, loving household resolved to build 
themselves a nest, a home. And they said this 
shall not be made for ostentation and for pride. 
Fashion and display shall never rule, but it shall 
be erected for household comfort and happiness, 
in the love and fear of God. Every appliance for 
health and comfort was sought antl added, but 
none for mere display. It was a home of refinement 
and culture, of books and pictures and masic. 
When completed it seemed as near perfection as 
any earthly abode could be. Each member of the 
household band was suitably remembered and pro- 
vided for in its ample construction. And it so hap- 
pened that the first board spread within its new- 
made walls held the meal so joyful and so sacred 
in New England, that of the annual Thanksgiving. 
The family rejoiced in the pleasant coincidence, 
and said with moist eyes, “ This is a good augury. 
We begin our new home life in a festival of 
thanksgiving.” Most gladly they accepted the 
omen, earnestly inviting the Lord Jehovah to be 
their Guest, well knowing that “unless the Lord 
build the house they labor in vain who build it.” 
Lovingly did they consecrate their humble dwell- 
ing to Him, and asked that their hoase might be 
like that of Obed-edom where rested the Divine 
Ark of the Covenant, 

The dear Lord did not refuse their poor offer- 
ing, but he accepted it, oh, so differently from 
what they had hoped ! 

There came a day of fearful darkness. A lovely 
girl was the pride, the light, the glory of the lov- 
ing household, and upon this fair lily fell a blight- 
ing frost. Oh, how could such fragrance 
from the home atmosphere, such beauty “Wesnf- 
fered to leave the family garland? But day afte 
day the pleasant rooms were darkened by a fear 
as black as midnight, the daily board was spread 
almost in vain, and soft beds yielded little rest. 
An awful hush fell upon all household melody. 
The trampling of busy little feet, the bursts of 
merry childish glee, must all be restrained, that no 
sound should startle the acute ear of the darling 
sufferer. There she lay in the fair room so adorned 
by her taste, once so bright and cheerful, but now 
draped in a gloom too heavy for words to express. 

There were strong crying and tears, there was 
intense watchfulness, there was tender ministry 
born of love’s yearning agony, and all in vain. He 
heard and pitied, but withheld not the stroke. 

From a shadowed room in this earthly home 
there was a sudden transit to the house not made 
with hands, eternal in the Heavens. Mere brick 
and mortar become transfigured by the love that 
dwells in their enclosure, and the atmosphere of 
human love is sweet with the perfume of a far-off 
Eden, What then must be the Mansion which 
Jesus prepares on the fair shores of the River of 
Life. embowered by the trees bearing twelve man- 
ner of fruits, and adorned by Him who is the Au- 
thor of all loveliness? Its foundations are laid, 
its walls reared by an Architect who has built the 
magnificent infinitude of rolling spheres, and 
whose heart is so set on embellishing this home 
that He has cemented its imperishable walls with 
His own blood. Ali the infinite resources of the 
universe shall be summoned to contribute charms 
for the eyes that shall see this home in peace. 
Ravishing music hymned by the singing Morning 
Stars, and chimed by the harmonies of the spheres, 
shall regale the ear opened in this abode. But 
mightiest of all, Love in boundless effulgence 
pervades all its odorous airs, shines in every light, 
glows in every beauty. The might and resources 
of omnipotence, the affluence of God are here. 

Thither has our darling flown, and has the Lord 
dealt harshly with us? Shall we say with weep- 
ing Naomi, “The Almighty hath dealt very bit- 
terly with us, for we went out full and the Lord 
hath brought us home again empty”? Rather how 
unspeakably has He glorified our poor home! The 
last spot of earth was that chamber, and is it not 
henceforth transfigured? Hither did the angels 
of God come down, and though they bore up our 
beloved as they returned, still some odors of Par- 
adise are wafted back, and the airy pathway seems 
now short and familiar, 





Ah, there is no apartment in the dwelling so 
blessed as this! Shall householders speak with 
pride of the room where some hero once lay tor 
a night, and shall we not exult in one that has 
drawn down guests from within the wails ot jas- 
per ? Our sweet chamber that looketh to me suu- 
rising is henceforth a Mahanaim, for there did one 
of our little band meet the shining ones. Yet [ 
have sometimes deemed it so sad it could only be’ 
entered with faltering feet and its sweet appoint- 
ments viewed through blinding tears. This dear 
room, this sweet, pure chamber has been honored 
unspeakably in be ng rendered the thresheld of 
Heaven. 

What we fondly call a home, when built on this 
wandering planet, is after all only a wayside inn, 
noisy with life’s turmoil and dark with the dust 
of earth’s highway. There is the only real home. 

V 6 has not seen a little child refuse to be com- 
forted because he was away from home ? Pretty 
toys are brought to attract, he is coaxed and 
tempted, but heart-sick he turns from all, and 
with quivering lip and dewy eye only responds to 
every appeal, “I want to gohome!” Nothing can 
quell the intense yearning for that one dear spot. 
Have we less cause than little children to long 
for our Father’s House ? 





SONGS OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 
BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


HERE needs no other evidence of the neces- 

sity of the Reformation than a careful ex- 
amination of the hymnal of the Church in Lu- 
ther’s time. The saints had in a great measure 
usurped the place of God, Mary of Jesus, and 
tradition and legends of the Holy Scriptures. 
We who are born Protestants cannot realize all 
that Luther had to forsake ; to us it seems a matter 
of course that he should have done so, but to him 
it was really a coming out into the wilderness, 
and committing himself to the guidance of the 
Spirit. His hymns read with a knowledge of his 
history and times, are a revelation of his spiritual 
life—and not of his only, but of the thousands 
who trod with him the same road. It is hardly 
possible to estimate the important part they 
played. In cottages, and in palaces, on the high- 
ways, the scaffold, and the battle-field, they whis- 
pered peace, directed to duty, or strengthened for 
death. And Luther was as certainly preparing for 
his great work when he sang in the streets of 
Magdeburg as when he studied in the cloisters of 


} Erfurt. Nearly all his hymns carry the evidence 


 dheir parentage with them, but that grand 

assive chant commencing “Great God, what 
do I see and hear ?” is not his composition, though 
nearly sascribed to him. It was written by 
Ringwaldt in 1585. Undoubtedly Luther was the 
father of German hymnology, although there was 
an ancient church in Bohemia which as early as 
the eighth century separated itself from the 
Roman Catholic communion, and which was al- 
ready famous for hymns breathing the purest 
spirit of piety. They are remarkable too for their 
pathetic reference to the troubles of the Church, 
for the little band had been bitterly persecuted, 
and many of its number had suffered martyrdom, 
among whom was the celebrated John Huss. 
They finally found refuge on Count Zinzendorf’s 
estates in Saxony; a nobleman famous not only 
for his cherishing care of the infant church, but 
also for his original hymns, and for his pure and 
excellent translations of Bernard’s most beautiful 
effusions. The congregational singing of the 
Bohemian brethren probably suggested to Luther 
a popular hymnology, and very soon all Germany 
broke out into singing. Her priests were poets,— 
poets out of whose hearts came both strength and 
sweetness. 

Paul Gerhardt ranks next to Luther. The 
peculiarity of his hymns is a sorrowful fervor. 
That fine one commeneing 

“Give to the winds thy fears, 
Hope and be undismayed ; 
God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears, 
God shall lift up thy head.” 
was written under circumstances of sorrow and 
trial sufficient to have tested the faith of the 
“Father of the Faithful,” but scarcely had he 
finished its composition when the deliverance 
came. He also translated some of the noblest of 
the old Latin hymns. These have been re-trans- 
lated into English, and may be met with in all 
well-known collections. For instance the famous 
hymn beginning “© Head so full of bruises!” 
which John Wesley first introduced to English 
Christians, is a lineal descendant of Bernard’s 
through Gerhardt. 

A peculiar interest hangs round the battle bymns 
of the great Gustavus. His military exploits 
for the sake of the Church would alone have pre- 
served his name green in her annals, but these 
splendid hymns, in which he made the hearts 
of thousands keep time and tune with his own, 
throw over all his honors an imperishable glory. 
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Archbishop Trench thinks that but for him the 
Reformation would have been crushed out of 
Germany and Northern Europe. He had long 
watched with impatient indignation the oppres- 
sion of the German Protestants, and he received 
gladly their appeal for help. Like a lion coming 
up from the swelling of Jordan, he flung himself 
upon Germany; and in two years fully avenged 
the wrongs of the Church, finishing his noble 
work by an heroic death on the plains of Lutzen. 
Iudeed the sorrows and dangers of the thirty 
years’ war produced some of the finest hymns 
we possess, for “ wen learn in suffering what they 
teach in song;”—and conspicuous amovg the 
writers of this time were Gustavus and Léwen- 
stern. 

Gellert, “ greatly beloved” by the German Prot- 
estants, was also a noted hymn-writer, contem- 
porary with Klopstock, Lessing, Schiller, and 
Goethe. Schiller is not generally known as a 
hymn-writer, but yet if he had bequeathed us 
none but the one known as his “Three Words of 
Strength” he would not have lived in vain. We 
regret very much that our space forbids its tran- 
scription. The quantity of material which accu- 
mulates after Schiller makes it almost impossible 
to pursue the German hymnal further ; because it 
is only the lapse of time which will settle the 
real value of this material, and sift from it all 
of a transitory nature, or which derives its inter- 
est from the feelings or bias of the day. 

It will be more interesting to notice shortly the 
growth of popular psalmody in England. This 
was later than in Germany. It was a full cen- 
tury after the Reformation before Quarles, Her- 
bert, Crashaw, and Vaughan came as types of 
that noble band of singers of whom Watts, Dod- 
dridge, Cowper and the Wesleys were the arche- 
types. Somewhere in the sixteenth century the 
first translation of that wonderful hymn, the 
“ Celestis urbs Jerusalem” was made. It was the 
favorite of the Scottish Covenanters, and the 
Cameronian martyrs; and is still a standard ac- 
quisition of every orthodox Scotch child. Not 
even the manner in which it has been hackneyed 
and parodied has been able to destroy its beauty, 
and I have heard children in school, shepherds on 
the hills, and women going about their household 
ways, singing it with equal delight. It contains 
thirty-one verses; a few lines will indicate its 
style: 

**O mother dear, Jerusalem! when shall I come to thee? 
When shall my sorrows have an end? thy joys, when 
shall I see? 

O happy harbor of God’s saints! O sweet and pleasant 

soil, 

In thee no sorrow can be found, nor grief, nor care, 

nor toil. 


* * * . * * . 
Thy walls are made of precious stones, thy bulwarks 
diamonds square, 
Thy gates are made of Orient pearl. O God, if I 
were there !”’ 
I do not think it possible to estimate the number 
who have poured out all their love, longing, and 
hope in this peculiar hymn. It gives to heaven 
that tangibility and reality which makes the 
vision of the Golden City, in the Apocalypse, so 
enchanting to the heart both of childhood and 
maturity. 

Not much later that fine hymn “ All people that 
on earth do dwell” must have been written. It is 
attributed to an English clergyman called Hop- 
kins, one of the composers of the Psalter at- 
tached to the Prayer-book before Tate and 
Brady’s edition. 

The first great light of English hymnology is, 
however, the great and good Bishop Ken. To 
him we are indebted for the morning and even- 
ing hymns “ Awake my Soul, and with the Sun,” 
and “Glory to thee my God this night.” Still 
more universally sung than even these hymns is 
his famous Doxology—“ Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” In every language and in 
every age these noble productions will undoubt- 
edly form part of the service of praise in the 
Church Militant. 

Still, after all, to Watts and the Wesleys belong 
the glory of creating a people’s hymnal. The 
very name of Watts make us think of the “ Land 
of pure delight,” and the “‘ Fields of living green.” 
How many tens of thousands have “surveyed 
the wondrous Cross” with him, and lifted their 
voices with one accord to praise “God, the spring 
of all their joys!” What aspirations have as- 
cended on the incense of such hymns as, ‘When 
I can read my title clear ;” and many dying lips 
besides John Wesley’s have sung triumphantly 
[ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath.” A pecu- 
liar tenderness is associated with this heavenly 
singer. He did not forget the loving command 
of Jesus, “ Feed my Lambs.” How many infants 
have been sung to sleep by his “Hush! my babe, 
lie still and slumber,” and how many childish lips 
have lisped his divine songs, only God and good 
angels know. Far off on the Texas frontier I 
met an old man who had forgotten all his child- 
hood’s lore but a few of Watts’ hymns. 

Deddridge who was his contemporary con- 
tributed to the ehurch many beautiful hymns. 
“Grace tis a charming sound ;” “Thine earthly 
Sabbaths, Lord, we love,” are what Dr. Hamilton 
calls “ spiritual amber.” 

The names of Newton and Cowper are im- 
perishably associated in the “Olney Hymns.” 
Cowper’s best known hymn, “God moves in a 
mysterious way” has (Montgomery says) “an 
awful interest attached to it, for it was com- 
posed in the twilight of departing reason.” Top- 

Jady, though he died young, left usa rich legacy 


in such hymns as “Rock of Ages” and “ Death- 
less principle, arise,” 

The very names of John and Charles Wesley 
will enable every one to recall their favorites, 
but all will unite in their admiration of “Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul” and “ Hark ! the Herald Angels 
sing.” That fine hymn “Lo! on a narrow neck 
of land” was really written on a projecting ledge 
at the extremity of the land’s end, Cornwall. 
Southey thought Charles’ hymn “Stand the Omni- 
potent decree” the finest in the English language. 
The great statesman, Cobden, left the world with 
“Thee will I love, my joy, my crown” on his lips. 
This (like the majority of John Wesley’s hymns) 
is a translation from the German. Charles’ were 
generally original, he is said to have published 
four thousand one hundred and left two thousand 
in manuscript. 

John Cennick wrote those magnificent verses 
“Lo! He comes, with clouds descending,” though 
they are generally attributed to Thomas Olivers. 
The latter was the author of many beautiful pro- 
ductions, and especially of that majestic hymn 
beginning 

“The God of Abraham praise, 
Who reigns enthroned above; 
Aneient of everlasting days, 
And God of love.” 

And these names, great as they are, only intro- 
duce us to others equally worthy of love and 
honor. Never had the Church such a noble band 


of singers as now. Earth with her million voices 
praises God, and the streets of the New Jerusalem 
echo with the songs of those who first learnt on 
earth how to sing “ Alleluia! Salvation and Glory 
and Honor and Power unto the Lord our God.” 








MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” * Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
BOLTON. 

RETURNED to my room past midnight, ex- 
cited and wakeful. Seeing a light through 
the crack of Bolton’s door I went up and knocked, 
and was bidden to enter. I found him seated un- 
der his study-lamp, looking over a portfolio of 
papers, some of which lay strewed around him 
open. I observed at a glance that the handwriting 
was that of Caroline. He looked at me. Our eyes 

met—a slight flush rose in his cheeks as he said: 

**T have been looking over a collection of writ- 
ings belonging to your cousin, the fruits of the 
solitary years of her secluded life.” 

“ And you find them—?” 

‘“‘A literary treasure,” he said, with emphasis. 
“Yes,” he added, “ what there is here will, I think, 
give her reputation and established position, and a 
command of prices which will enable her to fullfil 
her long cherished intention of studying in Paris. 
She will go out with Miss Ida Van Arsdel, soon 
after you are gone. I can assure her the means, 
and I have already procured her the situation of 
correspondent to the Chronicle, with very liberal 
terms. So you see her way is all plain.” 

“But what shall we do with the Ladies’ Cab- 
inet ?” 

“O, we'll manage it among us. 
write for it occasionally.” 

“Caroline!” There was a great deal in the 
manner in which Bolton spoke that name. It was 
full of suppressed feeling. Some can express as 
much intensity of devotion by the mere utterance 
of a name, as others by the most ardent protesta- 
tions. 

Iwas in the mood that holds every young manon 
the eve of a happy marriage. I could conceive of 
no bliss outside of that; and there was in the 
sound of Bolton’s voice, as he spoke, a vibration 
of an intense pain which distressed me. 

“Bolton,” I said, imploringly, “why will you 
sacrifice yourself and her? She loves you—you 
love her. Why not another marriage—another 
home ?” 

His face quivered a moment, and then settled 
firmly. He smiled. 

“Hal, my boy,” he said, “ you naturally see noth- 
ing for man and woman but marriage justnow. But 
it is not every man and woman who love each other 
who have the right to marry. She does love me,” 
he added, with a deep, inward breathing. “She 
is capable of all that magnanimity, all that gen- 
erous self-sacrifice that make women such angels 
to us ——” 

“Then, oh! why not —— ?” said I, eagerly. 

“ Because I Love her dearly, devotedly, I will 
not accept such a sacrifice. I will not risk her 
wrecking her life on me. The pain she feels now 
in leaving me will soon die out in the enthusiasm 
ofacareer. Yes, the day is now come, thank God, 
when a woman as well as aman can have some 
other career besides that of the heart. Let her 
study her profession—expand her mind, broaden 
her powers—become al] that she can be. It will 
not impede her course te remember that there is 
in the world one friend who will always love her 
above allthings; and the knowledge that she loves! 
me will save me—if I am salvable.” 

# Tf—oh, Bolton, my brother! why do you say 
if 

Because the danger is one I eannot comprehend 
and provide for. It is like that of sudden insanity. 


Caroline will 





The curse may never return—pray God it may 
not—but if it should, at least I shall wreck no 
other heart.” 

“Bolton, can you say so if there is one that 
loves you ?” 

“Not as a wife would love. Her whole being 
and destiny are not intertwined with mine, as mar- 
riage would unite them. Besides, if there is some- 
where hid away in my brain and blood the seed 
of this fatal mania, shall I risk transmitting them 
to a helpless child? Shall I expose such a wo- 
man to the danger of suffering over again, as a 
mother, the anguish she must suffer as a wife !— 
the fears, the anxieties, the disappointment, the 
wearing, wasting pain? As God is my Judge, I 
will not make another woman suffer what my 
mother has.” 

In all my intercouse with Bolton, I never heard 
him speak of his mother before, and he spoke now 
with intense vehemence; his voice vibrated and 
guivered with emotion. In a few moments, how- 
ever, he resumed his habitual self-possession. 

“No, Hal,” he said, cheerily ; “build no air- 
castles forme. I shall do well enough; you and 
yours will be enough to occupy me. And now show 
me first what Iam to do for you while you are 
gone. Jim and I will trudge to all impossible 
places, to look you up that little house with a good 
many large rooms in it, that all young housekeep- 
ers are in search of. I will cut out advertisements 
and look over nice places and let you know the 
result; and I'll see to the proof-sheets of your ar- 
ticles for the Milky Way, and write your contribu- 
tions to the Democracy. If you want to be our special 
correspondent from the Garden of Eden, why you 
may send us back letters on your trip. You can 
tell us if the ‘ gold of that land’ is still ‘ good,’ and 
if there are there still ‘bdellium and onyx stone,’ 
as there were in the Bible days.” 

“Thank you,” saidI. “ Ishall send you letters, 
but hardly of a kind to appear in the Democracy.” 

“What with your engagements on the Democ- 
racy, and what I shall have ready to pile in on 
you by the time you come back, you will have lit- 
tle time for philandering after your return. So 
take it out now and get all the honey there is in 
this next moon. For me, I have my domestic 
joys. Finnette has presented me with a charming 
batch of kittens. Look here.” 

And sure enough, snugly ensconced in a large, 
well-padded basket by the fire, lay madam asleep, 
with four downy little minikins snuggled to her. 
Bolton took the lamp and kneeled down to show 
them, with the most absorbed intent. Stumpy 
came and stood by the basket, wagging what was 
left of his poor tail, and looking as if he had some 
earnest responsibility in the case. 

As to Finnette, she opened her yellow eyes, 
sleepily stretched out her claws, purred and rolled 
over, as if in excess of pride and joy. 

“ Who says there isn’t happiness on earth ?” said 
Bolton. “A cat is a happiness-producing ma- 
chine. Hal, I shall save one of those kittens to 
set you up with. No family is complete without 
acat. I shall take one in training for you. You 
should have a dog, too; but I can’t spare Stumpy. 
I don’t believe there is anything like him in the 
world.” 

“T verily believe you,” said I. 

“ Stumpy’s beauty is so entirely novel that I fear 
it never would be popularly appreciated ; besides, 
poor brute, he is quite capable of dying for love 
of me ifI gave him up. That’s an accomplish- 
ment few men attain to. Well, Hal, go to bed 
now, or you'll be too sleepy to behave respectably 
to-morrow. God bless you!” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE WEDDING JOURNEY. 


WEDDING journey,—what is it? A tour 

to all the most expensive and fashionable 
hotels and watering-places. The care of Sara- 
toga trunks and bonnet-boxes. The display of 
a fashionable wardrobe made purposely for this 
object, and affording three altogether new and 
different toilets a day. 

Very well. 

Doubtless all this may coexist with true love, 
and true lovers, many and ardent, have been this 
round, and may again, and been and be none the 
worse for it. For where true love is, it. is not 
much matter whatever else is or is not, 

But when the Saratoga trunks, the three dresses 
a day, and the display of them to Mrs. Grundy 
have been the substitute for love, and one of the 
impelling motives to marriage, or when they ab- 
sorb all those means and resources on which 
domestic comfort and peace should be built dur- 
ing the first years of married life, then they are 
simply in Scriptural phrase “ the abomination of 
desolation, standing where it ought not.” 

Yet apart from that there is to me a violation 
of the essential sacredness of the holiest portion 
of mortal life in exposing it to the glare of eyery- 
day observation. It seems as if there were some- 
thing so wonderful and sacred in that union by 
which man and woman, forsaking all others, cleave 
to each other, that its inception requires quiet 
solitude, the withdrawal from the common-place 
and bustling ways of ordinary life. 

The two, more to each other than all the world 
besides, are best left to the companionship of na- 
ture. Carpets of moss are better than the most 
elaborate of fashionable hotel furniture; birds and 
squirrels are more suitable companions tham men 
and women. 





Our wedding was a success so far as cheerful-| 


—_ea 


ness and enjoyment was concerned. The church 
had been garlanded and made fair and sweet by 
the floral tributes of many friendly hands. Jim 
Fellows and one or two of the other acquaintances 
of the family had exerted themselves to produce 
a very pretty effect. The wedding party was one 
of relatives and near friends only, without show 
or parade, but with a great deal of good taste. 
There was the usual amount of weeping among 
the elderly female relatives, particularly on the 
part of Aunt Maria, who insisted on maintaining 
a purely sepulchral view of our prospects on life. 
Ever since the failure of Mr. Van Arsdel, Aunt 
Maria had worn this aspect, and seemed to con- 
sider all demonstrations of lightness of heart 
and cheerfulness on the part of the family as un- 
suitable trifling with a dreadful dispensation. 
But the presence of this funereal influence 
could not destroy the gayety of the younger mem- 
bers, and Jim Fellows seemed to exert himself 
particularly to whip up such a froth and foam of 
merriment and jollity as caused the day to be re- 
membered as one of the gayest in our annals. 


We had but one day’s ride in the cars to bring 
us up to the old simple stage route of the moun- 
tain country. During this said day in the cars, 
under the tutelage of my Empress, I was made 
to behave myself with the grimmest and most 
stated reserve of manner. Scarcely was I al- 
lowed the same seat with her, and my conver- 
sation with her, so far as could be observed, was 
confined to the most unimpassioned and didactic 
topics. 

The reason for this appeared to be that having 
married in the very matrimonial month of June, 
and our track lying along one of the great routes 
of fashionable travel, we were beset behind and 
before by enraptured couples, whose amiable art- 
lessness in the display of their emotions appeared 
particularly shocking to her taste. On the row of 
seats in front of us could be seen now a masculine 
head lolling confidentially on a feminine shoulder, 
and again in the next seat an evident bridal bon- 
net leaning on the bosom of the beloved waist- 
coat of its choice in sweet security. 

“Tt is perfectly disgusting and disagreeable,” 
she said in my ear. 

“My dear,” I replied, “I don’t see as we can do 
anything about it.” 

“T don’t see—I cannot imagine how people 
can meke such a show of themselves,” she said. 

“Well, you see,” said I, “ we are all among the 
‘parvenus’ of married life. It isn’t everybody 
that knows how to behave asif he had always 
been rich—let us comfort ourselves with reflec- 
tions on our own superiority.” 

The close of the day brought us, however, to the 
verge of the mountain region where railroads 
cease and stages begin,—the beautiful country, 
of hard flinty rocky roads, of pinesand evergreens, 
of silvery cascades and brooks of melted crystal, 
and of a society, as yet homely and heartsome, 
and with a certain degree of sylvan innocence. 
At once we seemed to have left the artificial 
world behind us—the world of observers and ob- 
served. We sat together on the top of the stage, 
and sailed like two birds of the air through the 
tree-tops of the forest, looking down into all the 
charming secrets of woodland ways as we went 
on, and feeling ourselves delivered from all the 
spells and incantations of artificial life. We 
might have been two squirrels, or a pair of robins, 
or blue birds. We ceased to think how we ap- 
peared. We forgot that there were an outer world 
and spectators, and felt ourselves taken in and 
made at home in the wide hospitality of nature. 
Highland, where my mether lived, was just within 
a day’s ride of the finest part of the White Moun- 
tains. The close of a charming leisurely drive 
upward brought us at night to her home, and I 
saw her sweet face of welcome at the door to 
meet us, and gave her new daughter to her arms 
with confident pride. , 

The village was so calm, and still, and un- 
changed! The old church where my father had 
preached, the houses where still lived the peo- 
ple I had known from a boy, the old store, the 
tavern with its creaking sign-post, and bestof all, 
Uncle Jacob’s house, with its recesses and corners 
full of books, its quiet rooms full of comfort, its 
traditions of hospitality, and the deep sense of 
calm and rest that seemed ever brooding there. 
This was a paradise where I could bring my Eve 
for rest and for refuge. 

What charming days went over our heads there! 
Werambled like two school-children,handin hand, 
over all the haunts of my boyhood. Where I and 
my little child-wife had gathered golden-hearted 
lilies, and strawberries, we gathered them again. 
The same bobolink seemed to sit on the top twig 
of the old apple tree in the corner of the meadow 
and say “ Chack, chack, chack !” as he said it when 
Susie and I used to sit with the meadow grass 
over our heads to watch him while he poured 
down on us showers of musical dew drops. It 
seemed as if I had gone back to boyhood again, 
so much did my inseparable eompanion recall to 
me the child-wife of my early days. We were 
both such perfect children, living in the enjoy- 
ment of the bright present, without a care or a 
fear for the future, 

Every day when we returned from our rambles 
and excursions the benignant face of my mother 
shone down on us with fullness of appreciation 
and joy in our joy; while Uncle Jacob, still dry, 
quizzical, and active as ever, regarded us with an 
undisguised complacency. 





\ * You've done the right thing now, Harry,” he 
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said to me. “Shell do. You're a lucky boy to 
get such a one, even though she is a city girl.” 

Eva, after a little experience in mountain elimb- 
ing, proceeded to equip herself for it with femi- 
nine skill. Our village store supplied her with 

material out of which with wonderful quickness 
she constructed what she called a mountain suit, 
somewhat of the bloomer order, but to which she 
contrived to impart a sort of air of dapper grace 
and fitness. And once arrayed in this she climbed 
with me to the most impossible places, and in- 
vestigated the innermost mysteries of rock, forest, 
and cavern. 

My uncle lent me his horse and carriage, and 
with a luncheon-basket well stored by my mother’s 
providing care, we went on a tour of exploration of 
two or three days into the mountains, in the course 
of which we made ourselves familiar in a leisure- 
ly manner with some of the finest scenery. 

The mutual acquaintance that comes to compan- 
ions in this solitude and face to face communion 
with nature, is deeper and more radical than can 
come when surrounded by the factitious cireum- 
stances of society. When the whole artificial 
world is withdrawn, and far out of sight, when 
we are surrounded with the pure and beautiful 
mysteries of nature, the very best and most 
genuine part of us comes to the surface, we know 
each other by the communion of our very highest 
faculties. 

When Eva and I found ourselves alone to- 
gether in the heart of some primeval forest, 
where the foot sunk ankle-deep in a carpet of 
more exquisite fabric than any loom of mortal 
workmanship could create, where the old fallen 
trunks of trees were all overgrown with this ex- 
quisite mossy tapestry, and all around us was a 
perfect broidery and inlay of flower and leaf, 
while birds called to us overhead, down through 
the flickering shadows of the pine boughs, we felt 
ourselves out of the world and in paradise, and 
able to look back from its green depths with a 
dispassionate judgment on the life we had left. 

Then, the venture we had made in striking 
hands with each other to live, not for the pomps 
and vanities of this world, but for the true reali- 
ties of the heart, seemed to us the highest reason. 
Nature smiled on it. Every genuine green thing, 
every spicy fragrant bush and tree, every warb- 
ling bird, true to the laws of its nature, seemed 
to say to us “ Well done.” 

“T suppose,” said Eva, as we sat in one of 
these mountain recesses whence we could gain a 
view of the little silvery cascade, “I suppose 
that there are a great many people who look on 
meas a proper subject of pity. My father has 
failed. I have married a man with no fortune, 
except what he has in himself. We can’t afford 
to spend our honeymoon at Niagara, Saratoga, 
and the rest of the show places; and we don’t 
contemplate either going to parties or giving 
them when we go back to New York.” 

‘Poor, poor Eva Van Arsdel! how art thou 
fallen !” said I. 

“Poor Aunt Maria!” said Eva. “I honestly and 
truly am sorry for her. She really loves me in 
her way tke way most people love you, which is 
to want you to be happy in doing as they please. 
Her heart was set on my making an astoundingly 
rich match, and having a wedding that should 
eclipse all former weddings, and then becoming 
a leader of fashionable society; and to have me 
fail of all this is a dreadful catastrophe. I want 
somehow to comfort her and make up with her, 
but she can’t forgive me. She kissed me at last 
with a stern and warning air that seemed to say: 
‘ Well, if you will go to destruction, I can’t help 
it!” 

» “Perhaps when she sees how happy we are, she 
will get over it,” said I. 

“No, I fear not. Aunt Maria can’t conceive of 
anybody’s being happy that has to begin life with 
an ingrain carpet on the floor. She would think 
it a positive indecorum to be happy under such 
circumstances—a want of a proper sense of the 
fitness of things. Now, I propose to be very 
happy under precisely those circumstances, and 
to make you so; consequently you see I shall 
offend her moral sense continuously, and, as I 
said, I do wish it weren’t so, because I love Aunt 
Maria, and am sorry I can’t please her.” 

“T suppose,” said I, “there is no making her 
comprehend the resources we have in each other 
—our love of just this bright, free, natural life ?” 

“Oh dear, no! All Aunt Maria’s idea of visit- 
ing the mountains would be having rooms at the 
Profile House in the height of the season, and 
gazing in full dress at the mountains from the 
verandahs. I don’t think she really cares enough 
for any thing here to risk wetting her feet for it. 
I dare say the poor dear soul is lying awake 
nights now, lamenting over my loss of what I 
don’t care for, and racking her brains how we 
may contrive to patch up a little decent gentility." 

“ And you are as free and gay as an oriole !” 

“Certainly Iam. All I wish is that we could 
live in one of these little mountain towns, just as 
your mother and uncle do. I love the hearty, 
simple society here.” 

“Well,” said I, “as we cannot, we can only try 
to make a home in New York, as simple-hearted, 
and kindly, and unworldly asif we lived here.” 

“Yes, and we can do that,’ said she. “ You 
have only to resolve to be free, and you are free. 
Now, that is the beauty of our being married. 
Alone, we are parts of other families, drawn along 
with them—entrained, as the French say: now 
we are married, we can do as we please: we be- 


come king and queen of a new state. In our 
house we can have our own ways. We are 
monarchs of all we survey.” 

“True,” said I, “and a home and a family that 
has an original and individual life of its own, is 
always recognized in time as a fait accompli. You 
and I will be for the future ‘The Hendersons;’ 
and people will say the Hendersons do this and 
that, or the the Hendersons don’t do the other. 
They will study us as one studies a new State.” 

“Yes,” said she, taking up my idea in her 
vivacious way, “and when they have ascertained 
our latitude and longtitude, soil and productions, 
manners and customs, they can choose whether 
they like to visit us.” 

“ And you are not in the least afraid of having 
it said, ‘The Hendersons are odd?” asked I. 

“Nota bit of it,” replied Eva, “so long as the 
oddity is some unusual form of comfort. For 
example, a sitting-room like your uncle’s, with 
its brass andirons and blazing wood-fire, its 
books and work, its motherly lounges, would be 
a sort of exotic in New York, where people, as a 
matter of course, expect a pier-glass and marble 
slab, a somber concatenation of cord and tassels 
and damask curtains, and a given number of 
French chairs and ottomans, veiled with linen 
covers, and a general funereal darkness of gen- 
tility. Now,I propose to introduce the country 
sitting-room into our New York house. Your 
mother already has given me her wedding and- 
irons—perfect loves—with shovel and tongs cor- 
responding ; and I am going to have a bright, 
light, free and easy room which the sunshine shall 
glorify.” 

“But you know, my love, wood is very dear in 
New York.” 

“So are curtains, and ottomans, and mirrors, 
and marble slabs, and quantities of things which 
we shall do without. And then, you. see, we 
don’t propose to warm our house with a wood- 
fire, but only toadorn it. It is an altar fire that 
we will kindle every evening, just to light 
up our room and show it to advantage. How 
charming every thing looks at your mother’s in 
that time between daylight and dark, when you 
all sit round the hearth, and the fire lights up the 
pictures and the books,and makes every thing 
look so dreamy and beautiful !” 

“You are a little poet, my dear ; it will be your 
speciality to turn life into poetry.” 

“ And that is what I call woman’s genius. To 
make life beautiful ; to keep down and out of sight 
the hard, dry, prosaic side, and kéep up the po- 
etry—that is my idea of our ‘mission.’ I think 
woman ought to be, what Hawthorne calls, ‘The 
Artist of the Beautiful.’ ” 

(To be continued.] 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
EXPERIENCES OF THE PAST SUMMER. 
FRIDAY EVENING, Sept. 29, 1871. 


FTER so long an absence, I feel a mingled 
sense, to-night, both of familiarity and of 
strangeness. For some three months I have not en- 
joyed the privilege of this prayer-meeting except 
in imagination; and yet, on returning, it seems in 
many respects as if I had not been absent from it a 
week. The faces, the whole spirit and feeling of 
the place, the familiar hymns, all things, makeit seem 
to me that I have found my home; and I have that 
embarrassment which they have who come home— 
that is, an excess of feeling that would rather be 
dumb than attempt to express itself. So I shall in 
the main throw the meeting upon you, to-night, in- 
stead of making many remarks myself—at any rate 
in the opening; and I will only state a few things 
which concern my own summer’s experience. 

I have been, as you are well aware, subject every 
year, for about six weeks, beginning somewhere 
near the middle of August, to an ophthalmic ca- 
tarrh, or hay-fever, which has had the effect, usual- 
ly, of still further draining and weakening me, 
after the labor of the year; and I haveas a general 
thing come back in the autumn to my work a good 
deal worse than I went away, being obliged to gain 
strength afterward, with the harness on. This 
year I felt some little solicitude, and was quite un- 
willing, if I could avoid it, to face this hay-fever. 
I had worked very hard during the past year, and 
was a good deal jaded; and I betook myself to the 
White Mountains, arriving there not far from the 
time that I have usually been attacked. With the 
exception of some very slight symptoms of the re- 
curring disease—symptoms that amounted to noth- 
ing—I have escaped; and I have returned after a 
rest which has really been a vacation andarest. I 
am more vigorous of body than I have been, I 
think, for some years. What mental resiliency and 
vitality I have gained I cannot tell until I get fairly 
into the work; but I hope and trust that I am pre- 
pared outwardly and physically for a year of labor, 
which I know is before me, of uncommon magni- 
tude. 

During the time that I was at the White Moun- 
tains, I remained in one home—the Twin-Mountain 
House, not only finding that the family who man- 
aged it were most agreeable people, but finding a 
succession of Christian families from first to last; 
so that we really established a feeling of home 
among ourselves—for there were other refugees be- 
sides myself, and some from Brooklyn, who had re- 
paired thither for the same purpose that I had. 

1 have for several years declined preaching on 
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Sundays, during my vacation, because I had found 
that it exacerbated my complaint; but being in 
the mountains—almost a wilderness—and there 
being on the Sabbath day from one to two hundred 
persons in this hotel, I felt as though these sheep 
without a shepherd ought to be looked after; and I 
ventured, with some hesitation, on the first Sunday 
after my arrival, to preach to them. I found it did 
me no harm, aud I hope it did them some good. I 
preached again the next Sunday. And finally I 
made a silent covenant that if the Lord would keep 
off the hay-fever, I would keep on preaching; and 
he did and I did. So that I had a pastorate, and 
felt myself in some sense as settled there; and I 
havea ‘“ call’ to return next summer and do the 
same thing ! 

These meetings developed some very interesting 
things. I observed that during the first week the 
young people went into the parlor and danced to 
music which was provided all the time; and the 
elderly people, and those that were not so old, broke 
up into card parties, and went into the side-rooms. 
And the impression was that there was a good deal 
of sociable feeling there. And yet, I noticed that 
after one Sabbath day had passed in which they 
sang together, and prayed in the Spirit together, 
and listened te the same truths of Christianity, 
there was produceda more complete mingling, a 
deeper sense of friendship and sociality than all 
the amusements of the whole week could possibly 
have produced. And those in the background 
came forward, and said, “‘Iam a member of such 
and such a church,”’ and introduced one another all 
round. And we had areal church life there in less 
than twelve hours. Some families would go away 
during the week, making the circuit of the moun- 
tains, and other families would come in; and 
there was no solvent like true Christian fellow- 
ship on the Sabbath. I noticed that nothing 
made people who came from every quarter of the 
globeso instantly acquainted and so homogeneous, 
as praying together and singing together. The 
love of Christ made friendship one toward another 
spontaneous, and blessed it. And so our tarrying 
together, I hope, has not been in vain. Hundreds 
and hundreds, I believe, will look back to the Twin- 
Mountain House, and the Sabbath-day privileges 
there, as having been signally blessed of God to 
their welfare. 

I returned last week, reaching Peekskill a week 
ago to-day. I came home by the way of Montreal. 
Since then I have remained at home. And I was 
more than willing to be with you to-night; I was 
quite anxious to be with you; not so much to do the 
work, as Lo see the plow set in the furrow, and strike 
out, as it were, the lands, and get ready for work 
during the year that is opening before us. [haveno 
promises to make, and I have no definite plans; but 
I certainly feel a more earnest desire to preach the 
truth as it is in Christ than I ever did before. 

I used to feel as though there was no end to 
my strength; and the time of getting through 
preaching seemed very remote. I do not now 
feel old, but I do feel as though my preaching 
would not last forever. I feel that what Ido I must 
do quickly. The influence that I am to exert, 
the truths that I shall yet unfold, will lie with- 
in the compass of comparatively a few years; 
it may be within the compass of a few months; 
but in the ordinary course of nature, it will 
be within a few years. Yet that consideration 
does not affect me painfully at all. I have not 
inherited the feeling of my father, who never 
wanted to die; who never wanted to give up work- 
ing. Iam quite willing to give up working when- 
ever the Lord is willing that Ishould. Iam willing 
to lay down the burden whenever he says the word. 
I am glad to work as long as he desires me to; 
and Iam willing to stop working when he desires 
it, to die, if that be his pleasure. But the 
coming events throw a certain shadow. It is 
not a feeling of sadness; but a certain sacred 
feeling overhangs the ministry of the word; and 
I enter upon my pulpit duties, and my social 
religious duties in your midst, this year, as one who 
is brought one step nearer to the heavenly home. 

[Several gentlemen addressed words of welcome to the 
pastor, expressed their thankfulness that he had returned 
so much improved in health, and avowed an unusual in- 
terest in the work of the church during the coming year; 
after which Mr. Beecher closed the meeting with the fol- 
lowing remarks :] 

The outworking of Christianity in the heart where 
the love of Christ is in the soul, can scarcely be 
measured. It includesall good morals. It includes 
all refinement, all taste, all social life, and all secu- 
lar life; so that if you trace Christianity from its 
source outward, there is no end toit. It runsas far 
asthe race. It includes whatever human thought 
or human feeling rightly develops. Everything 
belongs to it. But the central spirit is not philan- 
thropy, nor good morals. The central feeling of 
true Christian life is love to God, and, springing 
from it, and invigorated by it, unaffected love te 
men—sympathy with them—brotherhood. It 
breathes and inspires continuous activity. Our 
year will be a year not without fruit if we spend it 
in reformatory labor—in promoting temperance; 
in giving knowledge to the ignorant; in clothing 
the naked; in feeding the hungry; in taking care of 
the outcast. These things are well. They ought to 
be done. But, after all, the thing is, to live near 
to God; to dwell in sight of the heavenly world; 
to walk with God, as manifest to us in Jesus 
Christ. It is te live the life which we live in the 
flesh by Him who loved us, and died for us. And 
if we are to do the work together, then we must 
together consecrate ourselves anew, taking a fresh 
inspiration, and breathing the Spirit of Christ in 
our families, in our business, in our social walks, 
and in our meetings. We are bound together by 
one common bond of sympathy if we live rightly. 
The love of Christ constraineth us. If in that spirit 
we enter upon the year, it cannot but be fruitful. 
Where there are 80 many praying men and 
women, so many who have learned how to work, 
so many who have open doors of opportunity be- 
fore them, it is impossible but that God should give 





them great harvests, if there ispresent with them 
all this consecrating spirit—the ive ot Christ, and, 
for his sake, the love of men. 
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BIBLICAL PREACHING. 


HE following is the substance of sohe re- 
remarks made by Prof. J. M. Hoppin a. the 
last meeting of the General Association of (nn- 
neeticut, in New Haven: 
“I may say that as one who is striving to teach 
others how to preach, I sincerely desire to come at 
the true secret of successful preaching, and to learn 
from every source. I should be willing to cast 
every theory of my own to the winds, however I 
might cherish it, did I think it was not the true and 
apostolic method of preaching, did I think it would 
not be followed with Christ’s blessing. 
“TI believe in the Biblical method of preaching 
above any other; and I believe we must return 
to that, essentially, before any great power or 
effectiveness will be gained. ‘The pulpit has lost, or 
is losing its power,’ is now the cry. If this is not 
true, it is of no consequence—if it is true, the reason 
of this loss of effectiveness comes from the fact 
that the true source ef power has been’ neglected, 
and false methods have been adopted ending in 
barrenness and death. I need not tell an audience 
like this, that in the history of the church the ref- 
ormation of the people has always followed the 
reformation of preaching; and the reformation of 
preaching has always sprung from areturn to the 
Word of God as the source both of the subject- 
matter and the inspiration. So it was in all re- 
formed countries in the reformation of the sixteenth 
century, and so it always will be. 
“ And so itis withus now. Wealso may go away 
from the Bible while professing as Protestants to 
make it our main source of truth. Wemay become 
preachers of man’s word instead of God's word. 
We may substitute systems and doctrines of our 
own in the place of the actual teachings of Christ; 
or we may preach and we may worship the Bible 
in such a narrow way, that we shall become minis- 
ters of the letter that killeth instead of the spirit 
that makes alive. 

“T believe that the Biblical method is the true one 
because it is the historical method. The sermon, as 
we now call it, had once no place in preaching. 
Preaching was once a simple answer to the question, 
‘Tell us, friends and brethren, what you know 
about Christ—about the facts of his life—about 
what he said and taught—about his death and what 
it imported.’ It was then a laying open or exposi- 
tion of the documents relating to that life and 
death—of the histories and the letters after the 
first eye-witnesses had passed away; and this cen- 
tinued to be mainly the method of preaching 
through the earliest ages down until philosophy 
and rhetoric usurped the place of Biblical truth. 

“‘T believe it is the true mode, because in such 
preaching there is the spiritually instructing and 
renewing element, which makes it the real bread of 
life. One may adulterate this bread of life by 
theological and metaphysical preaching, as well as 
by sensational preaching. I know very well that 
religion has its philosophical side. I know very 
well that metaphysics must enter into instructive 
preaching. I care not how much thought there is 
in asermon, the more thought the better—but to 
make preaching a matter of thought; to take a 
theme as a mere topic of thought, and to treat it 
for that end; to set forth an interesting thought, 
and to build up a noble argument and there to 
leave it ; this is, after all, the exhibition of human 
genius and intellectual prowess; and I care not who 
does this, if this is all, there is no word of God in it 
to feed the soul. 

“T suggest that every one who intends to be, or 
who is, a preacher, should make a life-work of the 
systematic and comprehensive study of the Scrip- 
tures. Here is the foundation, certainly next to the 
preparation of the heart. Ithink there is a great 
want here. Iam afraid that ministers depend too 
much upon reading and general studies, very good 
and important in themselves—but the study of the 
Scriptures is their great work. And to study the 
Scriptures only as a necessity—to study a text and 
its context merely to make a sermon out of it, is not 
enough ; for what made the great preachers of old ? 
It was that they were mighty in the Scriptures— 
they had studied the Bible comprehensively, as a 
daily work, as their life-work. 

“And the second suggestion is a more general 
adoption of the exegetical methods of preach- 
ing. I mean the genuine sort. I do not mean one 
that excludes human thought, and tact, and 
genius. I think that a great deal of ourselves, of 
our own thinking, and of our own living and ex- 
perience, must be mixed up with this mode of 
preaching, and it must be natural, free, large and 
interesting, and not mere digging at the roots of 
grammar. I would have it interspersed with topical 
preaching and with enough of sound theology to 
keep the public mind wholesome and right, but I 
would have the main staple of preaching not 
theological but Biblical, springing from original 
study of the Word. The great fault of exegetical 
preaching is that it is made too bald. We do not 
wish to have the processes of scholarship exhibited 
in the pulpit. Wedo not wish to have things ex- 
plained which need no explanation. We would 
wish to see the grand underlying truth of many, 
perhaps detached passages—of a whole chapter, or 
book it may be—grasped, and the deeper unity of 
the whole brought out, not a dry exposition, to 
which we have added nothing and from which we 
have gotten nothing. The deep, rich, sweet, divine 
lessons of the Bible, both moral and spiritual, should 
be brought out from all their dead forms of antique 
words, and made to stand forth in living beauty.” 











—Education is a better safeguard of liberty 
than a standing army. If we retrench the wages 
of the schoolmaster, we must raise those of the re- 





cruiting sergeant.—Zverett, 
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Puhic Opinion. 


Why “HE UNITARIAN DENOMINATION DOES NOT 
GROW—A UNITARIAN VIEW. 











[From the Liberal Christian.| 


HERE never was a time when the constitu- 
ency of our body had any earnest denomina- 
tional feeling of the kind prevailing in other Chris- 
tian sects. How could there be? Have we ever 
felt inclined or able to say that we were wholly 
right and they wholly wrong; that salvation de- 
pended upon receiving our faith rather than 
theirs; or that a decisive importance attached to 
the conversion of men from the errors of Ortho- 
doxy to the truths of Unitarianism? Doubtless we 
have not yet attained an adequate sense of the va- 
lue of our distinctive opinions; but that value does 
not reside in the exclusive truth and dogmatic 
correctness of our views, or their technical bearing 
on final salvation. We admit that sincere and 
earnest Christians of every order and name are just 
assafe as we are. But we feel that a wider charity 
and a sweeter cheerfulness, and a finer sense of the 
loveliness of religion, and a fuller development of 
the whole man, and even that the only interest 
which certain important classes of human beings 
will ever take in Christianity, are immensely de- 
pendent on the offering of our opinions. And this 
is our chief motive for publishing them. But it is 
not a motive which easily influences any considera- 
ble class. It is too general, refined and dependent 
on reflection, to be self-commending or popular. 
People have never yet been influenced as much.by 
the love of God as by the fear of Him; by hopes of 
heaven as by fears of hell; by things probable and 
reasonable as by things asserted authoritatively and 
urged with absolute positiveness. Our views of the 
Bible, too, as written by inspired men, but not as 
being an inspired book—“ the word of God,” in the 
sense in which our Orthodox brethren have offered 
it, as if God wrote it or spoke it—are a perpetual 
hindrance to sectarian progress. It must be con- 
ceded that we have the very hardest undertaking 
on hand in striving to create a popular interest in 
our Liberal Church. Indeed, the wider spread our 
opinions—if on ordinary soil—the weaker our im- 
mediate prospects grow! For the first effect—and 
it lasts a good while—of liberating Christians from 
the old and erroneous views of the Church and the 
Bible and tue Creed, is to make them dread and 
avoid all ecclesiastical and doctrinal organizations. 
Every house suggests a gaol to an escaped prisoner, 
and he takes to the woods! Every church organi- 
zation suggests priestcraft, superstition, narrow- 
ness, hypocrisy, to one who has been lately liberat- 
ed from Roman Catholicism or Scotch Calvinism, 
and he becomes his own church and minister, king 
and priest, and will have nothing to do with creeds 
and agreements and common religious action, how- 
ever liberal their pretensions. 


THE NOVEL-READING DISEASE. 


(From the (London) Examiner.) 


HYSICIANS are familiar with a complaint 
which, although sufficiently specific, has yet 
no name of its own. The patient suffers from an 
alarming and morbid thirst, and consumes a per- 
fectly fabulous amount of fluid, almost always of 
an unwholesome vature. Tea in a highly dilute 
shape, eau sucré, raspberry vinegar and water, 
soda water, orsome other such abominable mess, is 
taken by the gallon, and the unnatural craving is 

stimulated by indulgence. 

“ Orescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops 
Nec sitim pellit.” 

Wholesome food is refused; no exercise is taken ; 
and the patient finally sinks into a flabby and sick- 
ly condition, which nothing but severe and deter- 
mined treatment will shake off. This dropsical 
habit of body finds its exact analogue in the species 
of mental dropsy which is produced by over-in- 
dulgence in three-volumned novels. This terrible 
complaint is one of the worst evils which modern 
civilization has brought with it. Its progress is 
gradual, very insidious, and often almost imper- 
ceptible. At first all that is noticed is that the suf- 
ferer isapt to be found bent over a novel at un- 
natural hours—as, say in the early morning, orin the 
middle of a beautiful summer’s afternoon. Soon, 
however, the disease becomes more pronounced, and 
in its worst stages novels are got through at the 
rate of three or four, or even five, a week, or at an 
average, in asevere and chronic case, of some two 
hundred and fifty or three hundreda year. At first 
some discrimination is exercised, and one writer is, 
perhaps, preferred to another—Mr. Trollope, say, 
to Mrs. Ross Church, or “ Ouida’ to the author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” Very soon, however, the taste 
becomes deadened and blunted, and all power of 
distinction and appreciation is lost. In this stage 
the unhappy patient can no more go without her 
novel than can a confirmed dipsomaniac without 
his dram. The smaller circulating libraries, which 
lend out very second-hand novels indeed ata penny 
a volume, are put under contribution, and any 
amount of garbage is swallowed wholesale. Quality 
is held absolutely of no importance, and quantity 
is everything. The very process of reading be- 
comes more or less mechanical, and seems to 
afford a species of mechanical pleasure or satis- 
faction, a novel of the feeblest possible type being 
read as religiously from cover, and yielding ap- 
parently as much enjoymentas if it were a second 
*“ Romola.” Itis no uncommon thing for a young 
lady, in whom the complaint has assumed a chronic 
form, to have read the whole of Scott, the whole 
of Thackeray, the whole of Dickens, the whole of 
Trollope, the whole of Annie Thomas, the whole of 
Mrs. Ross Church, the whole of Miss Braddon, the 
whole of Lawrence, and, into the bargain, some 
four or five hundred other novels by less famous 
hands. When the disease is thus confirmed, the 
dropsical habit of mind becomes apparent. The 
conversation of the patient becomes flabby and 
limp. Her interest in all ordinary subjects—except, 


perhaps, the latest fashions, or the more scandalous 
portions of evidence in the Tichbourne case, or the 
marriage of the Princess Beatrice—flickers feebly 
in the socket, and finally dies out. The last stage— 
that of absolute imbecility—is now, unless very 
powerful remedies are exhibited, a mere matter of 
a 

It is too clear, unfortunately, why it is that so 
many women thus waste their time and rot their 
minds. They read novels, exactly as some young 
men smoke, and drink bitter beer, for sheer want of 
something iodo. What a woman needs is an educa- 
tion which shall enable her to read and follow the 
Parliamentary debates instead of the police and 
divorce reports; and, when women are thus edu- 
cated, then feeble novels and feeble novelists will 
vex our souls no longer to the horrible extent to 
which they irritate us at present. Of sueh an edu- 
cation we may say thatit is not to be got in books, 
unless, indeed, books can give sound, healthy com- 
mon sense, and wholesome interest in common sub- 
jects. But men can giveit by making the women 
of their family their companions; and that they 
should neglect to give it, shows, after all, how in- 
veterately deep-seated is the extraordinary notion 
that the intellectual difference between men and 
women is one of kind and not of degree. 


MUNICIPAL CHSARISM. 
(From the Nation.] 


HERE is no paper which has more—perhaps 
none which has so much—influence on any 
constructive effort in city politics as the Evening 
Post, and none which is better entitled toit. It is, 
therefore, somewhat alarming to see how loosely it 
has been talking about what is to be done next, how 
greatly it is under the influence of French ideas, and 
how large a part phrases play in its discussions. It 
has of late been advoeating a plan, which has a 
great deal to be said fer it, and which we have our- 
selves advocated on the ground that it would be 
more likely than any other to solve the great prob- 
lem of making “‘ respectable citizens attend to their 
political duties’’—viz., the concentration in the 
hands of the Mayor of the greater portion of the 
powers of government, including the appointment 
of all subordinate officers. This has the merit of 
simplicity, and of uniting all responsibility on a 
single head, and would certainly be a great im- 
provement on what we have now, and might, if we 
had a few good Mayors, be a stepping-stone to 
something better, by restoring public opinion to a 
healthy condition, and reviving the courage and 
public spirit of the more respectable citizens. But 
it is a plan, considered as a permanency, opposed to 
all the political traditions and soundest usages of 
American polity, and savors rather of Gambetta or 
Rouher than of a New York publicist, for it is 
neither more nor less than a proposal to get out of 
our difficulties by setting up a short-term Cesar— 
responsible, of course, to “‘the people,’’ like all 
Ceesars, but none the less a Cesar for all that; and 
thus accustoming us, and, indeed, teaching us, to 
rely on that canker of democracy, personal gov- 
ernment, and arming that government with 
one of the most corrupt and corrupting instru- 
ments of government in existence, a civil sery- 
ice without training, or fixity, or respectable 
traditions. Such a plan, advocated with sober- 
mindedness, and with a full pereeption of its dan- 
gers, has, as we have said, its merits, but advocated 
with French phrases, and accompanied by denun- 
ciations of any scheme of giving the tax-payers any 
control of the city expenditures as “ treason to the 
republic” (one of the regular Gallic phrases, and 
about the equivalent to sacrilege in the sixth de- 
gree or loose notions of the federal headship of 
Adam), it makes one feel as if we were still in very 
troubled waters, and likely to remain there. 
It cannot be too carefully remembered, that 
while a Cxesarship would probably work well the 
first year, as it always does, it would create an extra- 
ordinarily tempting prize to the ordinary New York 
politicians—a prize such has as never been offered 
them, second only to the Presidency of the United 
States in value. The appointment of the officials 
who are to collect and spend the revenues of 
this city, and enforce its ordinances, is indeed ‘‘a 
big thing,” the like of which is not to be found 
anywhere else; and there would bean amount of 
* working” done for it such as has never been 
seen, and it would be done in the ordinary way, 
not by currying favor with William E. Dodge, 
and William A. Booth, and Bishop Potter, and 
Dr. Adams, but by making large promises to 
the same class of politicians who have raised 
Wood, and Tweed, and Hall, and Connolly to 
power; and by these arts one of the Tweed and 
Hall tribe would assuredly get it sooner or later, 
unless New York human nature underwent a 
change such as human nature is not known to have 
undergone within historic times. Having got it, 
he would “take care of his friends” in the usual 
way, and would lay his wires to secure his re- 
nomination in the usual way, and he would prob- 
ably secure it. Then there would be the usual 
denunciations by the newspapers, the usual la- 
mentatious over the way “‘the people’’ were “ de- 
ceived” and “robbed,” the usual threats of vigi- 
lance committees, and wondering how Mayor Smith 
or Brown, whom we all used to see at his pew at 
ecburch every Sunday, could be such a rascal; and 
in fifteen or twenty years some Mayor Smith or 
Brown would quarrel with a confederate O'Rourke 
or O'Toole, who would expose him; and we should 
then have indignation meetings, resolutions, and so 
on—but Smith or Brown would laugh, and either 
appeal to the people, or make it all right with the 
District Attorney, put his money into good hands, 
and go to Europe. 
THE PONTIFICAL ZOUAVES. 
[From the London Universe, Aug. 26.) 
HE old Breton city of Rennes was the scene 
last week of a touching parting, that of Col. 


De Charette with the regiment of Pontifical Zouaves 
and that of the regiment with the profession of 





arms. Peace has returned in Frante—the hydra- ) 





head of the Commune has been crushed—the fires 
of insurrection in Algeria are nearly quenched—the 
inevitable war to retake Alsace and Lorraine is yet 
remote—so that the occupation of the volunteer is 
gone. A great deal of soldierly work certainly re- 
mains to be done before discipline will’ be re- 
established in the army, and order placed on an 
assured basis throughout the nation; and the 
‘*Pope’s grey jacket’’ was just the corps to offer an 
example to the rest of the service. So the French 
Government thought, and the Minister of War sent 
& most flattering letter to De Charette, intimating 
that he would accept the Zouaves as an independent 
regiment in the French army in recognition of its 
gallant services. But the colonel declined the offer ; 
they were soldiers of the Pope before they were 
soldiers of France, and they had no right to cemmit 
the uniform which was identified with one cause to 
what might be done under the flag of another. 
Therefore their existence has ceased for this time; 
the Pontifical Zouaves are disembodied ; the “grey 
jackets” are scattered, We are sorry for it in one 
sense ; itis a pity thatsome nucleus of a new forma- 
lion, if only a skeleton depot, is not kept up; but 
the colonel is right notwithstanding. . . . We 
have heard gentlemen who were qualified to speak, 
and whose judgment may be taken as unbiassed, 
declare that but two regiments on the French side 
fought decently after the catastrophe at Sedan. 
The first of these was the Foreign Legion, the 
other the Pontifical Zouaves. Prince Frederick 
Charles had long since borne testimony, in his 
pamphlet on the manner of fighting the French, to 
the courage and efficiency of the Foreign Legion; 
he said it was the best corps in the Imperial army. 
But no non-Catholic foreigner spoke up for the 
Pontifical Zouaves; from the purlieus of the Turin 
barracks to those of the Times’ office, they were 
made the butt of undeserved ridicule. Yet, when it 
came to the test of hard knocks in a desperate 
struggle against the soldiers who had overwhelmed 
Napoleon’s picked troops, the despised Papalini 
proved that they were made of the genuine stuff. 








MONTHLIES FOR OCTOBER. 
BEST PARLORS. 


{From “ Home and Society,” in Scribner’s.] 


LMOST every American house possesses one 
of these dreadful altars, erected to what un- 
known goddess it is impossible to guess. It is a 
Bogy, before whom from time to time people burn 
gas in chandeliers of fearful design;—to whom are 
dedicated flagrant carpets, impossible oil paintings, 
furniture too gorgeous for common day, and 
shrouded therefrom by customary Holland. Musty 
smells belong to this Deity, stiffness, angles, ab- 
sence of sunlight. The visitor, entering, sees writ- 
ten above the portal: ‘‘ Who enters here abandons 
—conversation.’’ What is there to talk about ing 
room as dark as Domduaniel, except where one crack 
in a reluctant shutter reveals a stand of wax flow- 
ers under glass, and a dimly descried hostess, who 
evidently waits only your departure to extinguish 
that solitaryray? The voice instinctively hushes; 
the mind finds itself barren of ideas. A few dreary 
common-places are exchanged, then a rise, a rustle, 
the door is gained and the light of the blessed sun; 
you glance up in passing—flap goes the blind, inner 
darkness is again resumed, Bogy has it all his own 
way, and you thank your stars that you have done 
your duty by the Browns for at least a twelve- 
month! 

And yet, upon this dismal apartment, which she 
hates and all her acquaintances hate, poor Mrs, 
Brown kas lavished time and money enough to 
make two rooms charming. For ugly things cost as 
much as pretty ones,—often more. And costly ug- 
liness is, as Mrs. Brown would tell you, a “‘ great 
responsibility to take care of.” What with the 
carpet which mustn’t get faded, the mirrors which 
mustn’t get fly-specked, the gilding whieh mustn't 
be tarnished, there is nothing for it but to shut the 
room up to darkuess and all dull influences. And 
as families are like flies and will follow the sun, the 
domestic life comes to be led anywhere rather than 
in the best parlor, and the “taboo”? which Mrs, 
Brown proclaims is easily enforced. 

And yet this very Mrs. Brown is quick to recog- 
nize the difference when in other people’s homes she 
is shown a cosy and pleasant room. She sits on a 
chintz sofa in her velvet and ermine, and glances 
half enviously at the tinted walls hung with photo- 
graphs, at the sparkling little fire in the grate, the 
windows gay with sun and green things, the book- 
cases and tables loaded with volumes. ‘How I ad- 
mire an open fire!’”’ she says. ‘‘ But doesn’t it make 
a great deal of dust? And yourplants, too—I can’t 
think how you make them grow so well ina parlor.” 

“A little Croton and plenty of sun is all the se- 
cret,’’ she is told. 

“Oh, but how dreadfully faded your carpet must 
getl’’ she goeson. ‘Such quantities of books, too! 
Well, I should like to have such things!” 

It does not oceur to the good lady that for the 
price of one of those useless mirrors which cost her 
such anxiety and rubbing with chamois-skin, a 
choice company of poets, philosophers, and sages 
could be won to sit forever at her side, informing 
her with their wisdom. Or that for a tithe of the 
same her fireless grate would sparkle with Cannel 
coal for a winter long. Her furniture, her carpets, 
the duliness of her home, are encumbrances truly, 
but encumbrances which she bears willingly and 
would not be without. 

And people having the right to live pretty much 
as they please, so long as they violate no law of the 
land, it would matter little, except that there are 
so many Browns and so many best parlors, that so- 
ciety is seriously affected thereby. For a system 
which necessitates great and troublesome changes 
in family arrangement whenever a guest comes, 
tends to narrowness and inhospitality. If the coy- 
ers must be taken off the furniture, the plated 
spoons go up stairs and the silver ones come down, 
the best china be lifted from a top shelf, upon the 


arrival of each friend, be sure that friend will sel- 
dom arrive. Only when what Mrs. Stowe calls “a 
good liberal average’’ is established as a rule over 
all houses, will hearty interchange of social courte- 
tesies begin, and the communion of friends, face to 
face, be regarded as a pleasure rather than a toil. 
To those of us who have been tasting the summer 
in the sweet breath and freedom of the country, our 
homes will seem dull and straitened enough as we 
re-enter them. Now is the time, before the old 
habitual scales blind our eyes, to look about with 
anointed vision, and see how these homes can be 
brightened and broadened—made more like that 
lovely out-door home to which Nature welcomes 
each new-comer. Above all, let us cast out the 
* Best Parlor.’’ To the sacred enclosure once called 
by that name, let us bring our daintier tasks of 
letter-writing, needle-work, study. Let the walls 
be beautified with every simple ornament within 
our reach—the windows opened to receive the sun, 
and vines and roses set to catch his shining. And 
over the door once sacred to “‘Bogy ” let us write 
“Welcome.” And so the last shadow of the Begy 
will depart, and our homes be very homes indeed. 


“From turret to foundation-stone.” 


HUXLEY ON BERKELEY. 
(From the Radical—Moncure D. Conway.) 


HE desire to hear what the most famous ma- 

terialist living had to say concerning the most 
famous idealist that Europe has produced drew to- 
gether recently, at the Royal Institution, an audi- 
ence that even for that place may be called distin- 
guished. . . Prof. Huxley, after an eloquent 
tribute to the personal life and character of the Irish 
bishop, showed that when he appeared philosophy 
had arrived at the point of showing the universe to 
be a great mechanic system. Even Locke went so 
far as to admit the possibility that matter was able 
to account for the phenomenon of thought. Berk- 
ley, he said, adopted the method of the materialists, 
but insisted that it should be pressed further. He 
appealed to the mental facts which must be includ- 
ed with phenomenal facts, and laid down his thesis, 
—that the choir of the heavens and the appearances 
of the earth could not be conceived ef save through 
the impressions they produced upon the mind. 
What we know is not any outward object, but a 
sensation of which we are conscious, and which we 
refer to an external object. Thus we are limited to 
mental phenomena. This thesis Prof. Huxley de- 
clared to be the corner-stone of all philosophical 
truth,—causing thereby a visible sensation among 
the learned men before him. He showed, with illus- 
trations furnished by intervening generations of 
observers and experimenters, that all outward sen- 
sations were surely projected from the conscious- 
ness. If the finger be pricked with a pin, it is not 
the finger that suffers, though it seems so; if a cer- 
tain nerve be cut near the brain, the finger may be 
lacerated to any extent without its being felt. The 
fact that the pain is localized at the pricked finger- 
tip isa purely mental phenomenon; for if the arm 
be amputated, and that nerve which used to com- 
municate with the finger be touched at (say) the 
neck, the pain will be felt in the finger with which 
it was once connected all the same as if it were still 
part of the body. Nay, we can feel the sensation of 
a body touching the finger-nail, and feel it at the 
point of contact, though it is known that the finger- 
nail is without sensation. This astonishing extradi- 
tion of sensations, which are really in the nervous 
center, to various parts, is one of the most astonish- 
ing things, he declared, in nature, and amply con- 
firms the dictum of Berkeley, that all phenomena 
are mental. : 

Prof. Huxley then declared that there was no dif- 
ferenee whatever between the results of this method 
as worked by nominalist or realist, or, in more recent 
designation, idealist or materialist. He affirmed 
that he had never been able to see why the conclu- 
sion of the materialist was not as consistent with 
any form of theology whatever, as that of the ideal- 
ist. Equally the two parties held all phenomena to 
be mental; but whether that Mind, in which alone 
all things subsisted, was unsubstantial spirit, or 
whether it was the finest expression of what we call 
Matter, had no bearing whatever, that he could see, 
upon its character or destiny. Whatever Mind may 
be,—whatever its essence,—it is equally grand, and 
wonderful, and worthy; and he held it to be high 
time that the old vulgar notion, that philosophical 
materialism was something of immoral tendency, 
was done away with. It was simply a conclusion 
that the phenomenal universe at certain points pre- 
sented the mysterious phenomenon of thought; but 
it left to speculation, argument, inquiry, the ques- 
tion concerning the duration of that thought quite 
as fully as the conclusion that Mind was alien in the 
universe. 


ENGLISH WOMEN. 
(From “ London in the Season,” in Lippincott’s.] 


OTHING can exaggerate the beauty, the 
distinction, the insolence, the perfect dress- 

ing of an English “‘swell.”” But who shall describe 
the women? Hawthorne, in a famous passage, has 
depicted one class with the colors of Rubens. The 
inveterate selfishness and arrogance which in the 
men produce calmness, ease, and a not ungraceful 
hauteur, take an aggressive form in the softer sex, 
making them hard and rude in manner, and giving 
them a bold, hostile expression. Their rigid train- 
ing makes them stiff; their constitutional shyness, 
awkward; their national want of taste, dowdy. 
They are slaves of conventionality and outlaws of 
courtesy. As M. Edmond About says, they gener- 
ally have teeth like the white keys of a piano, and 
this, together with a certain white-eyed, stony stare, 
produces somewhat the effect of the Gorgon’s head. 
Yet they often have beauty in a high degree—good 
brows, chiseled noses, well-shaped heads well set 
upon their shoulders, and those shoulders sufficient 
in themselves to carry off a world of plainness. 
. . . The quantity and variety of shabby finery with 
which an Hnglish woman loads herself on some oc- 





casions is only equaled by her shabby dowdiness on 
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others. Yards of sky-blue, lemon and rose-colored 
silks and satins trail in the dust of a race-course or 
cricket-ground, while for the daily walk or drive 
an Astrakban or seal-skin coat is often pulled over 
a tumbled muslin, crowned by a sumptuous bonnet 
with soiled strings. The sensible fashion of short 
skirts in elegant morning-costumes for out-of-door 
fétes has not been adopted in England; to be dressed 
a woman must have a train. Normay ladies wear 
hats in London under penalty of disagreeable mis- 
takes; they are inadmissible except on horseback, 
and then the high black hat, like a man’s, is the only 
correct thing. 
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1871. 








Castilian Days. 
R. Osgood & Co. 


If any one has indulged in the fear that Mr. Hay 
was so irretrievably entangled in the quagmire and 
bog of modern “ Dialect’’-ics, that literature has 
little to hope for in that direction, this volume will 
help very sensibly te remove the impression. For 
Castilian Days, while carrying a title that suggests 
dreaminess, and idle languor, is really a strong and 
masculine performance, noble in spirit, and most 
manly in utterance. There is no finical seeking af- 
ter fine phrases. The self-conscious, rhetorical 
school, which tells its tale so melodiously that noth- 
ing but melody is left, finds no disciple here. And 
yet we are unable to recall any book of the century, 
unless it be Kinglake’s Eothen, that so completely 
and admirably gathers up the past and present, and 
—we had almost said—the future of a country anda 
people as does this volume of Mr. Hay’s. He sketches 

- Segovia, Toledo, Madrid—and each stands out a dis- 
tinct portrait, with all the lineaments scored in by 
history, and with the Rembrandt flash of the pres- 
ent upon it fixing the vision in memory. There is 
nQ6 a more inscrutable problem in modern times 
than that of Spain; why has it gone down? whether 
it will ever re-attain something of its old national 
importance? The usual answer is priestcraft. But 
Mr. Hay goes deeper, and we can cordially refer to 
the chapter entitled * Influence of Tradition in Span- 
ish Life,” as a happy contribution toward solving 
the enigma. The reverence for precedent is an un- 
doubted national quality ; but the precedents them- 
selves, though absurd enough to-day, had a tolerable 
reason in them when originally established. The 
Sereno night-watch who annoys not only all Span- 
ish sleepers but the half-Spanish residents of Havana 
as well, was quite in his place in medizval times. 
Mr. Hay thinks the dislike of Spaniards for the bath, 
comes from the good old Christian hatred of the 
Moors—a race given to excessive ablutions. He 
sums up the sins of modern Spain thus briefly :— 
“Reverence for the church as distinguished from 
the fear of God, and reverence for the King as dis- 
tinguished from respect for Jaw,”’ to which he also 
adds ‘‘the rule of honor as distinguished from hon- 
esty and virtue.” These three vices—whereby men 
are Catholic without being Christians; politicians, 
without baving principles; men of honor, yet swind- 
lers and seducers—are traced historically by our 
author to causes as ancient as the Moorish invasion. 
This cutting analysis combined with a rapid intui- 
tion is what gives Mr. Hay’s bookits value. Hesaw 
to apurpose; and, without any pretension of such 
serious work, was evidently thoroughly concerned 
himself in this great puzzle of Spanish character. 
Glimpses of this crop out even in his account ofa 
visit to Cervantes’ birth-place, and of a ramble 
through the Art Gallery of Madrid. It comes more 
to the surfacein “‘ Red Letter Days,”’ “‘ Tauromachy,” 
“A Miracle Play,” and “Spanish Living and Dy- 
ing.” In these chapters as in a stereoscope we see 
the actual Spaniard in something of the length, 
breadth and fullness of life; his pleasures, fierce or 
light, his picturesque religion, his superstitions 
above all. Itis, however, at the close where in four 
rapid chapters the principal events in Madrid, after 
the flight of the Queen, are chronicled, that we come 
to the full fruit of the author’s studies. In his pre- 
face he says, ‘‘ There are those who think the Span- 
iards are not fit for freedom. I believe that no peo- 
ple are fit for anything else.”” This thorough faith 
in man is evidently no cant with our author. It is 
the key-note to the book, and shows itself in full 
relief in the final chapters to which we have already 
alluded. One of these, “A Field Night in the 
Cortes,” is remarkable for graphic description, and 
for its superb pen-portraits of the leaders of the new 
politics. In ‘The Moral of Spanish Politics ” and 
“The Bourbon Duel,” we are brought face to face 
with the contradictions and confusions which render 
news from Madrid a nuisance; and a flood of light is 
thrown upon these perplexities, for which Mr. Hay 
has our very hearty thanks. The subsequent chap- 
ter, which discusses the possibility and necessity of 
a Republic, still further adds to our knowledge 
while fortifying our courage; and we close the book 
with a tolerable degree of faith in the Spanish fu- 
ture, and with sincere gratitude to an author who 
has at last made the Spanish character intelligible. 


The Chemical Forces—Heat, eo and Hlectricity : 
an Introduction to Chemical wpetes, Soigees or 
Academies, Colleges, and Medical Schools. Vv 
Thos. Ruggles Pynchon, A.M. New York: Taintor 
Brothers. 1871. . 
Prof. Pynchon’s treatise on Heat, Light, and Elec- 

tricity, is too clearly the work of a compiler not 

thoroughly master of his subject. The conception 
of the work is good. {[t covers a wide range of in- 
teresting phenomena, and is particularly full of 
matter touching the more important application of 
these three forces in modern arts and sciences, But, 
as a whole, the work is provokingly inconsistent, 
and likely to confuse and bewilder the student. On 
the title-page, heat, light, and electricity are called 
forces. Over and over again in the course of the 
work the author says that they are now “gen- 
erally” regarded as such. In his concluding chap- 


these forces, and goes so far as to say that we may 
perhaps be justified in regarding gravity and 
chemical attraction as ‘‘ primary forces impressed 
upon all kinds of matter, no portion being exempt, 
and the latter [that is, chemical attraction,] made 
capable of modification and control, from the action 
of the secondary forces, heat, light, and electricity.” 
Yet in his discussions of the phenomena of heat, 
light, and electricity he almost invariably uses lan- 
guage which implies their material character. This 
is most noticeable under heat. He treats this 
“chemical force’ as an ‘‘extremely subtile fluid,” 
because this conception of it ‘‘is simply and more 
easily understood, and facilitates the demonstration 
of the principal properties of heat.”’ Untruth is 
preferable to truth because it is easier to teach! 
There are many teachers who act on the same 
principle, but few who admit it so frankly. The 
confusion of hypotheses crops out most comically 
in the treatment of electricity. For example, under 
Theories of Electricity, the author says: ‘“‘ Two dif- 
ferent theories have been proposed to account for 
the phenomena of electricity, that of Dr. Franklin 
and that of Dufay.’’ Then he gives an elaborate 
statement of these two fluid theories of elec.ricity, 
ending with this naive decision: ‘‘In respect to the 
merit of these two theories, we can only say here, 
that while Franklin’s is the more simple, and ac- 
counts equally well for nearly all electrical phe- 
nomenon, the preponderance of opinion is at the 
present time in favor of the theory of the polar 
character of electricity. It is regarded, not asa 
fluid, but as a force which acts at the same moment 
in opposite directions.’’ Here the two theories are 
dropped, and the author goes on serenely talking 
about the “ electrical fluid’ and the ‘‘ two electrici- 
ties.”’” The sudden twist in the argument will be apt 
to remind students of the little boy’s composition: 
“There are two kinds of horses—zebras and mules. 
But for me, give me the beautiful Arab!” 

The His of the State of New York. 

Romeyn Brodhead. Vol. II. 

& Brothers. 1871. 

This volume takes us from 1664 to 1691, from 
the day of William of Orange in Holland to that 
of William and Mary in England. As a eolonial 
narrative, it tells us how New Netherland was 
surrendered to Colonel Richard Nicolls and the 
Kinglish flag, how nine years after it was recovered 
by the Dutch, how one year later by the Treaty of 
Westminster it was restored to English rule, how 
New York was consolidated with New England 
with Andros as viceroy, and how Jacob Leisler rose 
in power and was finally hung as a traitor by colo- 
nial act. The period covered seems brief to one 
accustomed to the meagerness of early American 
records, as indicated in the pages of previous his- 
torians, but Mr. Brodhead had an affluence of ma- 
terial that he justly considered should neither be 
passed over nor hastily presented. The result is a 
great minuteness of detail which triples the library 
value of the book, while it surfeits the merely su- 
perficial reader. One of the happiest features of 
this history is its delightful Manhattanism, if the 
coinage be allowable. We feel that the author is a 
New Yorker not only by birth and lineage but by 
instinct, and that he can defend the State and city 
without departing from judicial fairness. Readers 
who have delved in the rich colonial records of the 
Pilgrim State, or are familiar with the history of 
New England from recent Massachusetts authors, 
will recall a hundred passages in which New York 
is represented in anything but favorable light, Al- 
bany sold powder and guns to Indian marauders, 
New York city was grasping, arrogant, full of evil 
devices, ready to aid the tyrant Andros in all bad 
ways. Heretofore these charges have been ac- 
cepted without rebuttal testimony; but Mr. Brod- 
head with great painstaking not only brushes away 
these ancient reproaches with the besom of original 
documents and contemporary proofs, but makes a 
sharp advance into the enemy’s own lines, not, how- 
ever, with the spirit of the advocate. There is no 
calling of names, but simply calm restatement of a 
kind that our New England colony in this metropo- 
lis will be the first to appreciate. The author has 
an eye open to all those changes in European poli- 
tios which affected the colonial life. He is also quick 
to catch up all facts relating to the homely com- 
mon life of the day. There is a witch trial, but no 
banging. The coopers “ strike,’’ and are well fined 
for it. Printers must be licensed; beggars and 
idlers must ‘‘move on;” dancing-masters must look 
up some other calling. Roman Catholics are per- 
mitted but sharply watched.—Mr. Brodhead in- 
forms us in his preface that he is ready to bring out 
an additional volume of the history, if the public 
indicates its desire for a further installment—a re- 
mark which ought to be sufficient to insure a pay- 
ing sale for the present issue, since in no better way 
could such a desire be made manifest. It will surely 
be a serious loss to our historical literature, if this 
singularly valuable and painstaking work should 
be left incomplete. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


My Winter in Cuba. By W.M.L. Jay, author 
of Shiloh. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) This 
is a crisp, frank, and vivacious account of the social 
ways of Cuba, as studied by a keen-witted and cul- 
tured American lady during a recent winter in the 
tropics. As the title suggests, there is not a little of 
the personality of the author in her book; and we 
can readily imagine that in Havana or Matanzas 
some of the utterances of the volume may cause 
much shrugging of shoulders. To the homereader, 
however, this spice of individuality and genuine 
candor of speech only adds piquancy to the enter- 
tainment. We are carried into the very heart of 
the Cuban domestic eircle, and introduced to every 
phase of the routine life. We see society from the 
outside and the inside, and feel a delightful confi- 
dence that no secrets are kept from us. Not that 
there are any very startling secrets to be concealed. 
Cuban women are lazy, and not addicted to frequent 
ablutions. They read little and think less, are good 
Catholics and are not disturbed with “views,” are 
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as much tied down by social traditions as their New 


and are frequently kept busy the day long by this 
intermediary work. 
umn of still more remarkable peculiarities; but we 
prefer to send our readers to the book itself. They 
will find it wonderfully instruetive, in matters 
which every tourist or invalid visitor is concerned 
to know, they will enjoy its racy etchings of char- 
acter and manners, and they will be charmed by 
the descriptions of the external tropical life, the 
glory of air, and sky and woodland, which is made 
vividly real, because the stamp of sincerity is upon 
every sentence of the volume. 


Atlantic Essays. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.). Of all 
these papers, those that bear the earliest date please 
us best. ‘“*A Charge with Prince Rupert,” taking it 
just as it is, not as a political disquisition, nor a 
labored study, but as a rapidly drawn and full- 
colored historical picture, doing in literature what 
Vernet did on canvas, strikes us as a bit of really 
perfect work. Like in kind but not quite as good 
in quality is *‘Mademoiselle’s Campaigns,” which 
gives us a breezy glimpse of France in the days of 
the Fronde, and of what a woman achieved there. 
“The Puritan Minister” we have only found time 
to hastily run through, but cursorily it seems to 
keep up, if not carry further, the evidence of good 
workmanship, so manifest in the two historical pa- 
pers which precede it in date. There isan aptitude, 
a largeness, a wealth of color in these sketches that 
seem to point to where Mr. Higginson’s best power 
lies. As an essayist, he is undoubtedly admirable, 
but also, we say it timorously, a little tiresome. 
His sentences are beautifully finished. He always 
bas something to tell us, and tells it in picked lan- 
guage most musical to the ear. But he overweights 
us with his readings. It is a constant succession of 
fireworks. He dives for his material into all the 
sciences, and all the arts, and all the literatures. 
Now, it is allusion; and next, quotatior. Dr. John- 
son and Theodore Parker, Ampére and Sophocles, 
Voltaire and Jean Paul, Hauranne and Digby, anda 
thousand others come trooping in upon us with wit 
and epigram, until it is as if we had been dining for 
a week on bonbons fondant. The course of the 
thought is lost in the superlative richness of the 
style. 


Balaustion’s Adventure. By Robert Browning 
(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.). In this noble 
poem, the conception and general grouping win in- 
stant admiration. That bit of tradition coming 
down through Plutarch, of the pirate-chased ship 
received in Sicilian harbor, not for love of man, but 
for love of Euripedes, is much like a myth to a nine- 
teenth century mind. Browning saw in it the coro- 
nation of genius, the grand Greek love for great 
art, and most of all, for the Poet. By seizing upon 
the action which this incident affords, the glimpse 
of war trouble and the feuds of Attica and Lacede- 
mon, the sea voyaging, the hazard of attack, the 
suspense, the joy of escape, the open-air applause 
of the theater, and the play told as if acted with 
rich gems of the real Euripides sparkling through 
the web of the narration; he was enabled to group 
all as in a picture and thus to appeal to the imagina- 
tion with peculiar power. Of the excellence of the 
work, of the golden glories of the story of Hercules 
as given us in mingled translation and commentary, 
the critic world has already spoken so abundantly 
that at this late hour further comment is simply 
superfluous. We prefer, in frank humbleness, the 
lyric poems and the character studies of Browning 
above all his longer and more studied works; but 
in Balustion’s Adventure the lyrical element is so 
intense and continuous, and there is so tittle of in- 
volved and intro-spective thought, that we are fain 
to join in with the universal cry of admiration with 
which this genuine masterpiece has been greeted. 


How to Do It. By Edward Everett Hale (Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co.). A title which tells us 
what to expect is rather rare among Mr. Hale’s 
writings, and we read the first chapters with some 
suspicions of a masked design until we find that he 
really is trying to tell young folks how to do it; 
that is, how to read, write, cipher, and travel, and 
how to go to school, to churvh and into society in a 
way that may be most agreeable and beneficial to 
themselves and others; in short, how to live. Of 
course all the taik about things in general which 
such a plan admits, gives the author an excellent 
chance to indulge in that half-serious vein of phil- 
osopby in which he excels, and which so often 
touches something very deep down in the reader’s 
heart. We have not tested the popularity of the 
book on real boys and girls, but so far as we can 
judge it will be acceptable even to them, fastidious 
as ihey often are in their literary tastes. Mr. Hale 
fully recognizes the difficult task which he has set 
himself in telling young people how to read, write, 
and behave, but he does it in a way which leaves the 
widest margin for individual likings, and his hints 
for making useful memoranda, and for avoiding 
those mistakes which young students are apt to 
make, are certainly admirable. Many of the chap- 
ters have appeared in a slightly different form in 
the pages of Our Young Folks, where we believe 
they have met with very general favor. y 


A Treatise on Ventilation. By Lewis W. Leeds. 
(New York: John Wiley & Son.) Long and deep 
respirations and plenty of pure air to breathe are 
two mutually related agencies for the protection of 
bealth, which undoubtedly exceed all others in the 
life-preserving quality. Mr. Leeds has, therefore, 
selected a peculiarly vital subject for his book, and 
his treatment of the theme is certainly apt and orig- 
inal. As the topic was first discussed in a series of 
lectures, the old form is preserved, thereby giving 
us that freshness and vivacity of illustration which 
shows itself at its best from the platform. The au- 
thor is exceedingly thorough, and carries one, step 
by step, through a long succession of experiments, 
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tem of registers in the upper part of rooms carries 
with ita fallacy. The book is admirably supplied 
with illustrative drawings, so that one can follow 
the author’s theories without difficulty. We need 
not add that Mr. Leeds is now recognized by those 
whose judgment is final, as a very high if not the 
highest authority in the country upon the subject to 
which the Treatise is devoted. 


The Catskill Mountains and the Regions Around. 
By Rey. Charles Rockwell. (New York: Taiutor 
Brothers.) This is not an ordinary guide-book, in- 
deed it is by no means perfectly adapted for the uses 
of a hasty tourist, who does the Catskill country in 
a whirling seven days’ visit. But to those wise folks 
who make a summer of it in that romantic region, 
the book is an inexpressible boon. It tells its story, 
leisurely, quaintly, circuitously, but it tells every- 
thing, or at least that part of everything which one 
is not likely to learn at the hotels, or while chatting 
with excursion drivers. Thus Dominie Rockwell 
takes us back to the aboriginals, gives us glimpses 
of Indian forays, of the old Dutch colonist life, and 
the reminiscences of the Revolution. What he mod- 
estly becomes silent upon, the marvelous legend of 
Rip Van Winkle, and the splendid summer and au- 
tumn scenery, is yet duly set forth in copious ex- 
tracts from Cooper, Irving, Bryant, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and others. So the volume, opulent in local 
tradition, and racy of the country side, is most 
admirably supplemented by the imagination and 
rich memories of authors whose very names give @ 
charm to the mountains. 

The Olockmaker : Sayings and Doings of Samuel 
Slick, of Slickville. By Thomas Chandler Halibur- 
ton. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.) It must be 
at least a score of years since the present writer 
first formed an acquaintance with Sam Slick, whose 
character was then, and toa great degree is still, 
accepted as that of the typical Yankee. Even at 
that day the book had been before the publie for 
something like a dozen years, and its appearance 
Lnow, in modern type and binding, illustrated by 
Darley, is a pleasant surprise. ‘lo the generations 
which have learned to read since the book was out 
of print, the Yankee Clockmaker will be as good as 
new, and for those of us who read his stories and 
adventures when at the height of their popularity, 
the publishers have done a favor which we here 
cordially acknowledge. Mr. Darley has, if any- 
thing, surpassed his usual standard in the illustra- 
tions, and altogether the book is in a shape which 
ought to make it as popular now as it was when 
Harrison was President. 

Gideon’s Rock. By Katherine Saunders (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) An author who 
achieves a success in England sometimes fails in 
America, but Miss Saunders need have no appre- 
hensions in the present instance. Gideon’s Rock is 
a story of such power that it might, were the exper- 
iment tried, even bear translating into a foreign 
tongue. The scenes and characters are English, 
most of them being placed in a little coast village 
where fishing was the nominal, and smuggling the 
real calling of the inhabitants. We have seldom 
read a story where the best and the worst passions 
of human nature are exhibited so skillfully, and 
withal so harmlessly, as in this. Tbe plot is suffi- 
ciently elaborate to keep the reader’s interest on the 
alert from first to last, and in a moral point of view 
the book, notwithstanding the rough characters 
introduced, is wholly unobjectionable. 


Appleton’s Hand-book of American Travel ; 
Western Tours. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
As a complete gazeteer this book is a failure, but for 
the obvious purposes for which it is intended—as a 
light traveler’s vade mecum—it seems quite satisfac- 
tory. There is a full supply of maps, the tours are 
well arranged, and the information regarding ob- 
jects of interest apparently trustworthy and cer- 
tainly plentiful. 


Cicero De Senectute et De Amicitia. Edited by 
Prof. E. P. Crowell and H. B. Richardson of Am- 
herst College. (Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother.) 
This is a comely edition of a favorite academical 
text-book, very admirably annotated, and by its 
abundance of varied references, grammatical and 
otherwise, thoroughly fitted for student work. We 
may add that this is the seventh of the Chase and 
Stuart Classical Series, whose popularity seems in 
no wise decreasing. 
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HONEST MEN FOR LEADERS. 
tenn strength of the present Administration 

rests in its financial policy. The country has 
confidence in the substantial wisdom, and above 
all, the integrity, with which this great and vital 
interest has been conducted. That there would 
be some mistakes made, that in the thousands 
of agents employed there would be some un- 
faithful ones, was to be expected. But, both 

at home and abroad, there has grown up a 

strong faith in ¢he honor and scrupulous honesty 

with which its enormous fiscal affairs have been 
handled, 

Tbis confidence, that the government is honest, 
and means to be honest; that it is sagacious, and 
will not employ men in handling money who are 
not of tried and proved integity, is not only an 
bonor much to be coveted, but it is for the future 
an element of incalculable strength. 

There can be little doubt that General Grant is 
to be the Republican candidate for the next term 
of office. We believe that among intelligent 
men, of both parties, there is an impression that, 
while this Administration has lacked boldness 
and brilliance, it has possessed other qualities far 
more important. It has quietly and gradually led 
toa safe settlement many critical questions; it has 
shown caution and patience ; and while, elsewhere, 
gigantic plunderings of the public money have 
been going on, the national funds have been ad- 
ministered with singular integrity. 

In the coming canvass there will be one appeal 
to the country more powerful than anything else. 
It will be the simple question, which party shall 
conduct the government, the one represented by 
Tammany and its financiering, or the one repre- 
sented by the Administration and its fiscal hon- 
esty ? 

But such an appeal, which of itself would be 
overwhelming, is very much weakened by the 
facts in relation to the New York Custom House. 
When Mr. Grinnell was displaced men were sur- 
prised, but said, Perhaps he is too old. But when 
Mr. Murphy was placed there, men said, Perhaps 
Mr. Grinnell was too honest! Certainly this ap- 
pointment had an unfavorable influence on the 
public mind. 

But, recently, the New York Tribune has spread 
before the public the history of Mr. Murpby’s 
transactions in former relations. These charges 
have not as yet been successfully met and repelled. 
Nor is the effect which they have produced upon 
the public mind in any way ameliorated by any 
representation of Mr. Murphy’s friends. As the 
case stands at present, our citizens see placed 
in the highest office in the gift of the President 
in New York City, a man whose reputation for 
honesty and uprightness has been seriously com- 
promised, and who is in bad odor with all fair- 
minded and intelligent men. Can General Grant 
afford to have such a representative at the head 
of affairs in New York ? 

It is not the question whether the Collector has 
been faithful in his present office, nor whether he 
has served the Republican party with fidelity, nor 
whether he is a skillful political manager, nor 
whether he is useful to this or that partisan chief 
in the Republican party. The question is larger. 
Is it right to put a dishonest and dishonored man 
at the head of affairs, and to compel honest citi- 
zens to follow him, or else to withdraw from poli- 
tics? Admit- that some consideration is due to 
party organization. Is nothing due to the sober, 
honest citizens? Is the moral sense of the com- 
munity not to be considered in the organization 
and management of the Republican party ? 

One thing is certain, the Administration must take 
the responsibility of this officer. If he is the victim 
of false accusations, it is the duty of those who 
appointed him to investigate the facts and let his 
good name be cleared. If he is guilty of the 
transactions alleged, General Grant cannot afford 
to keep him at the head of the party in New York. 
Will General Grant insult the men of honor 
and integrity in the Republican party, by giving 
them for a leader a man whose alleged deeds 
sbould have consigned him to the penitentiary? 
Is this the road to the permanent influence of the 
Republican party? There is no middle ground ; 
Mr. Murphy must either be cleared, or cleared 
out. 


DENOMINATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


T is evident that a strong effort is to be made, 
and is already making, to radically change 
our American common school system on religious 
grounds. We copied some weeks ago (August 2) 
from that able Catholic paper, the Tablet, an article 
presenting clearly and forcibly their real griev- 
ance in the present system. It is there frankly 
avowed, as it has often been elsewhere, that the 
question of Bible reading in schools is but a sub- 
ordinate one. Our schools without the Bible are 
little more acceptable to the Catholic leaders than 
our schools with the Bible. What they want is 
Catholic schools, aided by the State. What they 
propose is a universal system of denominational 
schools, State-supported. The demand for such a 
system is pressingly made; it is to be urged upon 
public attention more prominently than it yet 
has been; and the subject is one on which every 
man needs to understand well the reasons of the 
faith that is in him. 




















summed up in a word: Education in which relig- 
ion forms no partis godless and hurtful; there 
can be no religious instruction in schools which 
are impartial toward all religions; therefore 
denominational schools, which alone can afford 
religious instruction, are our necessary resort. 

Admitting the first assumption,—that all educa- 
tion which is not religious is anti-religious—the 
argument is a very strong one. For the next 
position, that religion cannot be directly taught in 
schools which are the common property of people 
of all beliefs—we hold to be perfectly sound. We 
have steadily maintained, and still maintain, that 
the community has no right to enforce even the 
reading of the Bible in schools where conscientious 
objection is urged against it. And if the Bible 
does not afford common ground, then there is no 
common ground for religious instruction in our 
public schools. This position we accept, we are 
bound not to shrink from its consequences, and 
we are not at all afraid to meet them. 

These consequences the Jablet and those for 
whom it speaks regard as fatal and ruinous. 
Says the Tablet, “Eliminate their [the schools’] 
sectarian character by banishing religious teach- 
ing, of any sect,—the only way in which univer- 
sality can be attained,—and we, as Catholics, are 
face to face with a deadlier enemy than sectaxian- 
ism of any form. Education without religion 
cannot be education for good. The intellectual 
man is very important, but the intellectual man 
divorced from the moral man is a materialist, and 
will become an atheist and an evil motor in so- 
ciety ; and we hold that in schools without relig- 
ion, such divorce cannot be prevented, not even 
by home-teaching, not even by the Sunday- 
school.” 

This is the critical point in the argument, and 
just here we join issue directly and positively 
with the Tablet. That “ education without relig- 
ion cannot be education for good” we heartily 
agree. But that the religious element cannot be 
furnished apart from the day-school, we utterly 
deny. We attribute to the day-school capacity 
for only a limited function in the total work of a 
child’s edueation. We expect it to teach him 
reading, and arithmetic, and grammar, and geog- 
raphy, and other “intellectual” matter. For his 
religious training we are satisfied that the Church 
and the parent can abundantly provide. If these 
do their duty, the child will be in no more danger 
of “atheism” or irreligion than he is in danger of 
not knowing how to read if the day-school does 
its duty. Our Catholic friends will differ from us 
here, as they have a right to do; but let them not 
confound the issue, as they sometimes do, by sax- 

ing that education without religion is mischiev- 

ous, as if that exhausted the case. We too say 

that education without religion is mischievous; 

but we say that the religious element is not to be 
furnished by the day-school, but by the home, and 
Sunday-school, and church. 

Protestants find in the case of their children a 
natural and easy assimilation between the “ secu- 

lar” teaching of the day-school and the religious 
teaching of the mother or the pastor. Why is it 
that Catholics so dread the separation of the two? 
We have denied the imputation of an irrelig- 

ious tendency in the system of schools which the 
Tablet opposes. And now we have a word to say 

about the substitute it offers. 

The proposition is that the State make its provis- 

ion for education through donations in due propor- 

tion to each of the several denominations, which are 
respectively to maintain their own schools. Such 

a plan, which the Tablet advances, is logical, self- 
consistent, and in theory at least equally fair to 
all denominations. But it has hardly a shadow of 
a chance for adoption by the American people. 
Whenever it may gain a partial success, it will be 
through the hap-hazard of politics, and not through 
general conviction. 

On its very face, such a measure is directly hos- 
tile to American principles. It proposes that the 
State, in one of its most important functions, deal 
with the citizen as a member of a religious body. 
It classes every one, for educational purposes, as 
a Catholic or a Methodist or an Episcopalian, or 
whatever it be. That is utterly foreign to the 
American theory of the relation of the state to 
religion. The State, for its primary and immediate 
purposes, wholly ignores any denominational ca- 
pacity in its citizens. It provides just as carefully 
for him who is outside of any religious fold as for 
the sectarian. And it is not for the sake of un- 
believers and infidels only—though they too have 
their rights fully asserted—that our people will 
maintain this attitude in their Government. We 
tell our Catholic friends that the vast majority of 
Christian people in this country are wholly averse, 
for their own sakes, to having their capacity as 
citizens, and their capacity as members of relig- 
ious denominations, mingled together. For pur- 
poses of worship and religious fellowship they se- 
lect their own affiliations; they do not want those 
affiliations to have walls of partition built upon 
them by legal provision. We are personally 
Congregationalists, and prefer to remain such ; 
but we altogether protest against having ourselves 
and our children hedged off by State arrange- 
ments from our good neighbors who are Baptists 
or Quakers or Catholics. We want to meet them 
on common ground wherever we can. We will 
have no rivalries for State aid between them 
and us. Above all, we will not pen our children 
away from the children that go to other churches 
and other Sunday-schools. And that is the char- 
acteristic and growing American feeling. Cath- 
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it; but they must recognize its existence in others, 
and that this is the prevailing and dominant tem- 
per of the American people on this subject of com- 
mon school education. 

The specific evils to be expected from a system 
of denominational schools are numerous and great. 
The responsibility for its children’s education is 
not one that the State can safely delegate to the 
religious sects. At the outset it appears that those 
belonging to no sect would be unprovided for. 
Some denominations would doubtless care effect- 
ively for their members; but doubtless some 
would not. We tell our Catholic friends plainly 
—for this matter must be discussed frankly as 
well as kindly—that very grave apprehensions 
exist that their church would not give its children 
an adequate education. It has never been zealous 
in the cause of popular education. It stands com- 
mitted,through the utterances of its present head, 
against the whole modern liberal tendency of 
which free schools are the chief adjunct. Its con- 
sistent and constant effort is to keep the allegi- 
ance of itschildren at every cost; and that alle- 
giance is liable to danger if too free incursions 
into the realms of knowledge are admitted. Its 
avowed attitude toward the mass of its members 
is that of a nurse who will allow them only such 
food as she deems nutritious and sufficient. Its 
denial to them of the free use of the Bible only 
illustrates its general tendency to hedge them in 
to a minimum of knowledge. And further, its 
foremost representatives in this country are avow- 
ing with singular boldness a theory of the church’s 
relation to the state which would wholly subordi- 
nate the latter to “The Church.” It is the theory of 
Hildebrand revived. Such theories directly menace 
the foundations of American liberty. A church 
which incorporates them in its teachings, is no fit 
trustee to whom the State should delegate the 
work of educating its future citizens. 

The charge of irreligion is brought with great 
freedom and spirit by many Catholic papers 
against this journal, and the medes of belief 
which it represents. Let us say that it is for re- 
ligion itself, as we understand religion, that we 
most deprecate denominational schools. The 
existence of sects we recognize as necessary; but 
the rivalries and jealousies between them seem 
to us one of the worst hindrances to Christianity. 
No more efficient way could be devised to empha- 
size and intensify these hostilities than the sys- 
tem which the Jablet proposes. The wranglings 
over the relative apportionment of the funds ; the 
dexterous magnifying of denominational statis- 
tics; the mingling of ecclesiastical interests with 
those of railroad rings in legislative caucuses; 
the quarrels, and jealousies, and heart-burnings— 
all these, which would inevitably result, form a 
picture from which we turn in disgust. Nothing 
so quickly and surely demoralizes men as throw- 
ing them money to scramble for. To those in- 
centives to rivalry and jealousy between church- 
es which already exist, the prizes of State aid 
would be a most disastrous addition. 

No less unfortunate for true Christianity would 
it be, to have the children of each denomination 
shut up within its own schools. The best guaran- 
tee of mutual respect and sympathy among mem- 
bers of different churches is mutual knowledge. 
To put children, at their impressible age, in ex- 
clusive contact with teachers and fellow pupils of 
their own religious name, to make such a distinc- 
tion a prominent and perpetual fact, would we 
believe engender narrowness and bigotry enough 
to quite outweigh any good gained by the positive 
religious instruction thus secured. 

Schools need not be irreligious because they do 
not set tasks in the Bible or catechism. Religion 
should pervade them asit should pervade business 
and government, in the spirit, and not the form. 
And to this end our wishes and our best labor 
shall be given; that the whole community be so 
pervaded with Christian truth and feeling, that 
there shall be raised up for our children teachers 
who are earnest, devout, self-sacrificing men and 
women, who shall teach practical Christianity in 
every tone and look. This is the only way of 
introducing religion into the common schools, in 
which we have any confidence. To introduce it 
in doctrinal teaching, under denominational con- 
trol, would be small gain in itself, and fraught 
with dangers to Christianity, to truth, to republi- 
can government. 

The difference between our Catholic opponents 
and ourselves in this matter is too radical to admit 
of any agreement. With them the organic eccle- 
siastical body is identical with religion itself. Its 
walls cannot be built too high; its interest must 
be paramount to all other considerations. But 
they must not expect the mass of American citi- 
zens, who put a totally different value on secta- 
rian differences—to concede to such convictions 
the sacrifice of a system in harmony with the 
whole spirit of our institutions, and with the best 
interests of education and religion. 








Tue AmerRIcAN Boarp.—The annual meeting 
of the Board, which occurs this week at Salem, 
will probably have for its most prominent topic 
the question of undertaking the evangelizing 
work in nominally Christian lands. It will be 
remembered that the Congregationalists, upon 
withdrawing from the support of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, appointed a Pro- 
visional Committee to take temporary charge of 
this field. For a permanent arrangement, the ques- 


the American Board and the organization of a 
new society. At the present meeting, we under- 
stand, the Board is to consider whether it will 
accept this enlargement of its sphere at the invi- 
tation of the Provisional Committee. 

We shall give next week a report of what is 
done at the meeting, not in detail, but in such 
form as to give the substance and spirit of the 
proceedings. 








THE SERMON IN LITERATURE. 


HERE isa good deal of talk about the waning 
power of the pulpit. The secular press, 
especially in some of its representatives, seems to 
consider itself as the established successor to the 
deposed monarch. There are few things more 
edifying than to read the Monday morning com- 
ments of some of our city dailies on the preaching 
of the day before. By turns they pat the clergy 
on the head as humble assistants in the great 
moral work in which the press is chief agent, and 
severely reprove their sins of worldliness, self- 
seeking, and inefficiency. On the whole, we get 
the impression that preaching is a medisval relic, 
not without good uses, but rapidly losing its 
power in comparison with the nineteenth century 
forces of steam, telegraphs, and, above all, news- 
papers ! 
Admitting the great infinence of the daily press 
even on moral questions, it would be easy enough, 
if it were worth while, to accumulate evidence 
against its claims to superlative merit as a moral 
agency. But we have no purpose at present of 
instituting any comparison. Nor is our thought 
now especially concerned with preaching in its 
restricted sense. We have in mind rather the 
prominent place which sermons, published in per- 
manent form, occupy in the best and most influ- 
ential literature of the day. And we shall net go 
beyond our own country for examples, though 
there rise at once the names of English preachers 
of our own time who have through their printed 
discourses exerted vast influence. We confine 
ourselves now to American literature. And we 
recall the remark not unfrequently made that our 
ablest literature is pervaded with unehristian 
ideas to a remarkable degree, compared either 
with the average sentiment of the mass of our 
people, or with the best literature of England. 
Yet it would not be a rash assertion, that in no 
department of literature is our country better 
represented than in its sermons. 
To enumerate the list, even within the limits of 
this generation, of preachers to whose works must 
be adjudged a permanent literary value, is be- 
yond our intention. We suggest, however, the 
names of two,—Dr. Bushnell and Bishop Hunting- 
ton. The former must certainly be classed among 
the ablest of American thinkers. He has handled 
the noblest themes of human thought with won- 
derful vigor and acumen. His intellectual con- 
ceptions of moral truth glow with intense life 
from the spiritual ardor within. In his writings, 
intellect illumines moral feeling ; and purity and 
warmth of feeling make his ideas rich and fruit- 
ful, even to those who reject the formal statement. 
No American writer exceeds Bishop Huntington 
in purity and beauty of style, in the grace of cul- 
ture as subtle and all-pervading as the perfume 
of flowers. Yet these merits will seem compar- 
atively light to those who can appreciate the depth 
of spiritual feeling and insight, the warmth of 
Christian love, and the depth of Christian peace, 
which pervade his discourses. 

Our subject was suggested to us by the thought 
of three volumes which have been published with- 
in the last six months,—the sermons of President 
Woolsey, of Dr. Shedd, and of Robert Collyer, 
The three men represent different denominations, 
and widely different schools of thought; they ad- 
dress their hearers to a great extent from differ- 
ent sides; even in their literary style they are 
widely unlike. But all are eminently believers 
and preachers of Christianity, and each has given 
us a powerful book, which on the mere ground 
of intellectual strength and literary merit is en- 
titled to a high place among the productions of 
the time. Looking at them, we have an impres- 
sion that Christianity is not falling into its dotage 
just yet; that the Gospel preached by Christ’s 
ministers must be recognized even by those who 
least love it, as among the prime forces of the 
age. 

The very difference between these volumes is 
significant, illustrating how the vital power of 
Christianity holds men who are widely remote in 
habits of thought and forms of belief. It would 
be interesting, did our space permit, to draw out 
points of comparison and contrast between them. 
We have already spoken in these columns of what 
seem to us the characteristics of President 
Woolsey’s Religion of the Present and the Future. 
It is remarkable for its scholarly and philosophic 
breadth of view, over systems of thought and 
periods of history; for its thorough catholicity 
of temper; and for its insistence on personal 
Christianity as the one hope for individual man 
and for mankind. Very characteristic, as we have 
said, is the pervading sense of the reality and evil 
of sin; a feeling born evidently not of system or 
theory, but of deep heart-consciousness, and study 
of the facts of life. To the author’s mind, the 
religion of Christ presents ineffable consolation 
and help; and he presses its acceptance as one 
would press a sure medicine on a patient whom 
disease was insidiously or openly destroying. Dr. 
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paper, makes the fact of sin his starting-point, but 
his method of treatment is different. He addresses 
man less as a sick man needing help than as a will- 
ful and defiant rebel. Against the citadel of re- 
bellion he pours the hot thunders of wrath. The 
walls must be breached, the flag lowered, and 
then may humble surrender and welcome be given 
to the glorious conqueror. This spirit, of the 
terrors of the law making way for the grace of 
the gospel, breathes in every page of the book. 
Those who deplore the disappearance of this ele- 
ment from modern preaching, will rejoice in this 
instance of its powerful use, by one of the ablest 
and best trained minds in the country. 

How utterly different are these sermons by 
Robert Collyer on The Life that now is. Mr. 
Collyer’s sanguine temperament rejoices in a 
congenial belief. To him, the most striking 
fact is not she sin to be repented of, but the 
virtue to be sought and the work to be done. But 
the hopefulness of his belief bates no jot from the 
earnestness of his purpose. There is the force of 
the blacksmith’s arm in his blows. Straight, 
nervous, simple, he seizes his thought in its ob- 
vious and tangible form, and sends it home to his 
hearers. His strong good sense is aglow with 
warmth of feeling, and is lit up with a poet’s 
imagination. He is eminently a man of his 
own day and place. The social and political re- 
forms of the time fill a great place in his religion. 
He writes so simply that an intelligent child can 
understand most of his sermons, and with occa- 
sional outburst into very songs of beauty and ten- 
derness. Noticeable is the contrast between the 
transparent simplicity of his Saxon style, seem- 
ingly a thing of nature and instinct, and the dis- 
ciplined severity of President Woolsey. In 
thought and style the latter addresses the scholar, 
at least the man of trained mind. Mr. Collyer 
speaks to the people, yet the scholar who might 
not come to him for intellectual stimulus may 
well be drawn by beauty of imagination and the 
truth of feeling which are born of genius anda 
great heart. 

We have not attempted to measure the relative 
value of these books, still less to discuss the dif- 
ferent forms of belief they represent (a difference 
whose importance we do not underrate) because 
such discussion is aside from our present purpose. 
We wish mainly to emphasize the illustration 
which these volumes give, of how largely the 
noblest genius and culture, as well as the moral 
earnestness, of our time, are engaged in the ser- 
vice of preaching Christianity. 








“PourRiIFY THE Party!”—The World (Oct. 2) 
puts this cry in its largest type, and calls for the 
relentless excision of the present Tammany lead- 
ers from the party ranks. The consecutive utter- 
ances of the World on this subject for a few weeks 
past would make an amusing volume. At first, 
the disclosures of the Times meant nothing. The 
Times was seeking vengeance for a private griev- 
ance. All its figures had been in print before. If 
any money had been stolen, it was under the old 
Board of Supervisors, in which the Republicans 
had joint control. Then, the World took up the 
argument that any possible Democratic pickings 
and stealings in New York were not at all worth 
notice while Republicans were stealing in Wash- 
ington. But as an unreasonable public would not 
be satisfied with these potent arguments, the 
World finally admitted that it might be well for 
one of the gentlemanly officers of the ship—say 
the Comptroller—to be made to play the part of 
Jonah. But out on the slanderers of his immacu- 
late partners! A few days later, and after a brief 
shivering in the wind, the World comes round 
strong on the other tack, and joins in the hot pur- 
suit of its late friends ! 

The son who answered his father’s command 
with “I will not,” but afterward repented and 
went, received some approbation. But if between 
the spoken refusal and the acted obedience there 
had intervened a paternal castigation, we doubt if 
special praise would have been given for a con- 
version wrought under such powerful motives. 
We could more heartily thank the World for its 
present aid in the work of reform, if it had not 
fought on the other side till the wind of public 
opinion blew strong enough to turn the stiffest 
weather-cock that ever creaked. Far different 
praise is due to the Democratic papers and leaders 
in the city, state, and country, who vigorously 
attacked the plunderers when they were strongly 
intrenched in power. But for the co-operation of 
such the battle would have been hopeless. 








THE GOVERNMENT OF THE Episcopal CHURCH. 
—The General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church begins its triennial session this 
week in Baltimore. This body is the highest au- 
thority in the Episcopal Church in this country, 
and the only one competent to legislate on ques- 
tions affecting the whole organization. Its upper 
house consists of all the bishops of the church, ex- 
cept such as hold no diocesan charge. Its sessions 
are held with closed doors. The lower house 
is made up of twoclergymen and two laymen from 
each diocese, elected by the diocesan convention. 
The clergymen and laymen meet together; but 
upon important questions they divide and vote 
separately, so that the concurrence of bishops, 
presbyters, and lay delegates, is necessary to an 
affirmative decision. : 

We may add that the diocese—the organic rela- 
tion of which to the national church is like that 





of the state to the natien—is under the legislative 
control of its own convention. This is composed 
of three members from each parish, the clergy- 
man and two lay members chosen by the people. 
Upon the action of this diocesan convention the 
bishop has no right of veto, except perhaps a 
qualified right in some exceptional cases. It 
will thus be seen that the legal power of the 
laity in the church is very considerable. Proba- 
bly their actual influence, compared with that of 
the clergy and bishops, is less than it would be 
under a similar organization in churches of more 
democratic temper. 

The questions which will come before the pres- 
ent meeting of General Convention, and its action 
upon them, involve matters of much interest to 
members of all churches, and its proceedings 
may perhaps be better understood from this brief 
sketch of its constitution. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


E have before us four pages stating difficul- 

ties and asking questions in connection 

with the ninth chapter of Romans, and its state- 

ments as to God’s resistless proceedings—He hath 

mercy on whom he will, and whom he will he har- 

deneth, like a potter making one vessel unto hon- 
or, and another unto dishonor. 

We decline to enter upon an exegetical or philo- 
sophical clearance of these difficulties. Such an 
attempt is fitter for a sermon or a treatise than 
the columns of a newspaper. 

But, though we cannot in any reasonable space 
answer the questionsor remove the difficulties that 
beset the writer, we promise him and all growing 
Christians that the time is coming when they will 
outgrow the difficulties and rejoice in these state- 
ments, because of the rest and comfort which they 
minister to souls otherwise weary and despond- 
ing. 

For the present we suggest: When any man 
undertakes to adjust his relations to God as if he 
and God were two parties, each with rights and 
each with duties, he puts himself in a false posi- 
tion and renders himself incapable of understand- 
ing the statements which God has made by his 
servant Paul. 

Conceding reverently that God has endowed 
man with rights even as toward Himself, it by no 
means follows that man can define his own rights, 
much less declare that God has or has not come 
short of duty. “Who art thou, O man, that re- 
pliest against God ?”’ 

Times have been when philosophers and men of 
scienee gendered their theories, and shaped them 
into symmetry, and then went forth among the 
facts of nature, twisting and clipping, determined 
to make facts agree with their theories. But the 
man of science to-day has learned that nature is 
inexorable, and that only shame and contusion 
await the heady thinker who imagines that he can 
speculate and guess his way into her mysteries. 
The man of science must be humble, patient, 
teachable, and take facts as they come, and inces- 
santly adjust himself to the facts, and not attempt 
to mold facts to fit his fancies. 

This truly scientific temper should belong equal- 
ly toa Christian. Let God be true though every 
man be a liar, for He is “without variableness or 
shadow of turning.” 

We counsel any, then, who find difficulty in un- 
derstanding the ninth chapter of Romans to stop 
reading it for awhile, and begin the experiment 
which Paul describes in the seventh chapter of 
Romans. Let him endeavor to do good accord- 
ing to the highest light within him. He will soon 
discover that evil is present with him. He will 
get at a fact—that he cannot do the things he 
would. Nevertheless let him persevere until he 
has found a law of sin in his members, a law of sin 
and selfishness in society round about him, a fear- 
ful proclivity downward which he hates and 
shrinks from and yet is sliding toward. 

Such a man is ready to admit that if saved atall 
it must be by a power higher than hisown. Now 
he is ready to inquire, Is any one in the universe 
in earnest for my salvation? And when certified 
that God has chosen some to be conformed to the 
image of his son, he will not, he cannot, stop to 
speculate whether it be just or unjust, right or 
wrong. Out of his own deep necessity he will cry 
day and night, “‘ Choose me!” Andif heever comes 
to rest and hope it will be through a faith that 
pervades his soul that God himself proposes to 
call, to quicken, to justify, to sanctify, and glorify; 
and if God be for me, who can be against me? 
This sense that God has chosen one to be conform- 
ed to the image of his Son, will not produce the 
hardness and heartlessness of a spoiled child, be- 
cause the memory of the soul’s despair and the 
ache of those days of desolation are never for- 
gotten. 

This was Paul’s doctrine, his affirmative doc- 
trine. And when with matchless eloquence he 
had developed this for the comfort of experimental 
Christians, he found himself met by hard, pas- 
sionless speculators—legalists--as to the right and 
wrong of this matter. These he smote between 
the eyes with tremendoas blows—“ Who art thou, 
O man, that repliest against thy Maker? Shall the 
clay rebel against the potter?” The objectors had 
not a Christian experience; they did not knew 
and could not know what Paul was talking about; 
and so he pounds them while he comforts the 
meek, the poor in spirit, the broken-hearted, and 
them that mourns, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 


Would you object to giving your views on the subject of 
ADOPTION? Iam tired of hearing preachers talk of some 
as being children of God, and of others not being such. My 
idea is that God is the Father of all, and that all are His 
children. Idon’t think Scripture teaches that adoption 
takes place at some particular period of a man’s life, but 
rather that at some critical time he merely realizes the fact 
of his sonship. 

As many as received the Christ, “‘ to them gave 
he power to become the sonsof God, . . . to 
them that believe on his name.” It would seem 
therefore that all men have not this power. But 
we instinctively shrink from the task of defining 
the household and family of God. It is neither 
graceful nor profitable for little children to pre- 
dict or attempt to regulate a father’s hospitality. 

“Are there few?” asked the diseiples. To whom 
Jesus made answer—neither Yes nor No—but 
“Strive ye to enter in.” 

The too common impression that a brief season 
of religious quickening followed by a profession of 
faith and enrollment in a church, completes the 
work of justification and adoption, is to be de- 
plored. The habit of speaking of church members 
as if they only were God’s children should be dis- 
couraged. But, at the other extreme, is a habit 
equally pernicious—a cheap and sentimental way 
of saying that all men everywhere are children of 
God. 

Many times the fact of one’s own adoption into 
the family of God is certified by the Spirit of God 
in the soul of the one thus blessed. Many times, 
too, the penitent son and poor in spirit cannot so 
much as lift up his eyes to God, but prays, “Have 
mercy on me a sinner ;” and yet he is already justi- 
fied and adopted. Prodigals, broken-hearted, are 
this hour toiling homeward in rags, asking for a 
servant's place only, whom God already sees afar 
oft, and has ready for them the kiss, the robe and 
the ring. Adoption is a blessed fact; a blessed 
experience. Ask for itin every prayer. But we 
never will so define it as to be tempted to shut the 
door of hope upon any brother man who is, by 
our definition, not adopted. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Rev. Mr. Milburn, the well known “ blind 
preacher,’”’ who left the Methodist for the 
Episcopal Church, a few years ago, has returned to 
his first love. We have received from him a copy 
of his letter of resignation to his bishop, Dr. Bis- 
sell of Vermont. It breathes a beautiful spirit and 
will disappoint any who might hope to find in this 
“new departure’ an occasion of triumph over the 
Episcopal Church. He says: 

“In taking farewell of your branch of the church I can- 
not forbear to express my grateful sense of the number- 
less acts of kindness which I have received from many of 
her bishops, clergy, and laity; nor can I withhold the state- 
ment that within her pale I have met many of the most 
sweet, noble and godly men and women it has ever been 
my happiness to know. Unspeakably precious are the 
treasures which I have found In the daily use of the ‘Book 
of Common Prayer’; and I trust that the fellowship begun 
with so many of your people with whom 1 have taken sweet 
counsel, if interrupted here, may be renewed in that world 
where I, who for so many years have walked beneath a 
darkened sun, hope to see the King in his beauty, and to 
behold the land that is very far off. I trust that the mani- 
fold good influences which I have received during my stay 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, will abide with me for- 
ever; and that my character may be quickened and hal- 
lowed by the beautiful examples of piety which I have 
seen within her pale.’’ 


—A few weeks since, we published an account 
taken from the correspondence of the N. Y. World, 
of aninterview with Dr. Déllinger. It now appears 
from “special authority,” through the Independent, 
that that account ‘“‘ contains statements exagger- 
ated, very silly, and entirely incorrect.” 


—The Examiner and Chronicle called once upon 
a friend, who had a reputation of being “ mighty 
in the Scriptures,’ for a contribution to a worthy 
object : 

**He was a man of means [continues the writer], but just 
then he was out of business. His answer to our application 
was: ‘This isa noble cause. I wish I could give you some- 
thing for it; but I can’t. Iam not making any money, and 
can hardly manage to live on the interest of what I have 
salted down.’ We ventured to say: ‘ Brother ——, we have 
often asked your opinion as to the meaning of some pas- 
sages of Scripture, and never failed to get an intelligent 
answer. What does the Saviour mean when he says: Sell all 
that ye have, and give alms?’ An exegesis of that passage 
we failed to get. It would havecost the brother a hundred 
dollars to give it. We commend the text, as one to which 
some meaning should be attached, to a good many brethren 
in all our churches who keep themselves too poor to give, 
by adding farm to farm, house to house, bond to bond, in 
a manner which is especially reprobated in the Word of 
God.” 

There are a good many Christians who tie up 
their affairs, assiduously and all the while, so that 
they never have any funds unemployed which 
they may devote to benevolence, and yet they are 
always mourning over this condition ef impotence 
which they themselves have produced, as though 
it were some unavoidable dispensation of Provi- 
dence. 

—The Western Watchman, a Roman Catholic paper pub- 
lished at St. Louis, says that the “ Papal Church allows no 
appeal from her teachings, even to the throne of the un- 
erring Godhead.”—Ezchange. 

It is hardly fair to quote such passages out of their 
connection. Nobody can seriously charge the Ro- 
man Catholics with setting the authority of their 
Church above that of the Deity, from whom it pro- 
fesses to derive its extstence. The passage quoted 
above probably means that, as God has delegated to 
his Church the autherity to decide upon questions 
of doctrine and practice. all appeals from such de- 
cision to private interpretations of the Divine will 
are inadmissible. 


— The Roman Catholic papers defend the school 
authoritfes of New York for excluding the Harpers’ 
school books from the Public Schools as a proper 
punishment for their calumniation of the Catholics 
jn their Weekly. We had supposed until now that 
the ground on which a school-book was to be ac- 





cepted or rejected, was its intrinsic excellence or 


demerit rather than the virtues or short-comings of 
some other issue of its publishers. 


— During the recent effort to raise, by bidding, 
an arrearage of debt in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
an offer was made by somebody in the congregation, 
of $250 for the purpose of placing a baptistery in 
the building. The offer was promptly accepted by 
Mr. Talmage, the pastor. Upon which, the N@- 
tional Baptist, of Philadelphia, thus cautiously 
balances the profit and loss of such a movement to 
the vigilant denomination which it represents : 
“Perhaps we gain slightly by the ‘practical codrdin ation 
of baptism with its supplanters. But as an accommodating 
compromise it might be held to call for an offset on our 
part, and we dare not acknowledge usurping recipes as on 
a par with the elder and legitimate prescription, or those 
who observe them as ecclesiastical partners with their more 
conservative and loyal brethren.” 

As well as we can make out from its somewhat neb- 
ulous rhetoric, our cotemporary, instead of rejoic- 
ing at this new concession of what it esteems as fun- 
damental truth, is exercised with anxiety lest some 
reciprocity of kindness may be expected; but itis 
comforted, nevertheless, with the thought that 
‘“*we’’—not we Christians, but we Baptists—may, 
after all, ‘gain slightly” by the operation. Will 
the day never dawn when the “gain” of the whole 
Church of God shall be regarded as of more moment 
than that of any single denomination? 


— Much attention has been attracted to a cus- 
tom painfully exemplified at our watering-places 
the past season, of giving *‘ children’s parties,” with 
all the parade and etiquette, and (worse yet) the 
late hours and dissipation, which characterize the 
assemblies of their elders. We have clipped from 
somewhere the following little bit of satire on the 
practice: 

“ Miss Minnie Smith’s compliments to Miss Maggie Jones, 
and desires the pleasure of her eompany this evening. Re- 
freshments at 11.’’ Response: “Miss Maggie Jones’ com- 
pliments to Miss Minnie Smith, with regrets that prior en- 
gagements preclude the pleasure of acceptance. She is to 
be whipped at 7, and sent to bed without her supper at 8.” 

— Dr. Leonard Bacon discussing in the Inde- 
pendent the place of theology in a University, has 
this utterance—characteristic of the man, and char- 
acteristic of the temper to which the Christian 
church is coming: 

“Not that theology may dictate to other sciences; not 
that the theologian, with the Bible for his text-book, or 
standing on the platform of some old confession of faith 
prescribed by ecclesiastical authority, may set bounds to 
discovery inany department of Nature. No! Let Gahieo 
teach that the world moves, if he can prove it; let Darwin 
prove, if he can, the evolution of one species out of anoth- 
er; and let theology accept and harmonize facts, whatever 
they may be, instead of contradicting them by authority.’’ 
—For the sake of readers who may be disturbed 
at even a concession to science of leave to prove tts 
own theories, we hasten to quote a vigorous and 
deserved thrust of the Doctor at a prominent class 
of scientists—among whom, let us say, Mr. Darwin 
himself does not belong. Dr. Bacon says that a 
Faculty of Theology is necessary in a University, to 
counteract 
“ the tendency to that narrowness and one sidedness which 
wosee so often in men exclusively devoted tosome physical 
science. Scientists may be indignant at the suggestien 
but I venture to say (and the name of Prof. Huxiey is 
proof enough to intelligent men who have read any of his 
writings) thatan enthusiast in some one line of physical 
investigation may make great proficiency in his own nar- 
row pursuit, and yet be so wanting in breadth of intel- 
ligence, so self-conceited, so contemptuous toward all 
knowledge not in his line, that it shall be difficult to find 
even a religious bigot more bigoted than he, or more in- 
capable of appreciating his own ignorance of what other 
men know.” 

— It has often been said that there are no child- 
ren nowadays. Well, there are no old people 
either; especially, no old women. An elderly lady 
of our acquaintance, attempting to suit herself 
with a bonnet at a milliner’s, the other day, turned 
from the silly little things that were offered to her, 
and asked for something better adapted to her 
years. “La! ma’am,” replied the astonished sales- 
woman, “there are no such things as old ladies’ 
bonnets now!” And true enough, when one sees 
every day in the street the frippery toys that crown 
gray heads, the loads of gay ribbons and flowers 
from under which, with hideous incongruity, peep 
parchment faces, like skulls at Egyptian feasts, 
mementos of mortality, he feels that the principle 
of adaptedness in dress is out of date indeed—that 
fashion and fitness have no longer anything in com- 
mon. He is in a mood to sympathize in the indig- 
nant outburst of Petruchio: 

“ Why this was moulded on a porringer ; 
A velvet dish ; fie, fie! 
Why ’tis a cockle or a walnut shell, 
A knack. a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap: 
Away with it! Come, let us have a bigger.” 

—Some one sends us, on a printed slip, a set of 
pithy maxims on the “ Art of Living Together.” 
We do not know who wrote them, but they are full 
of good sense, and might well be laid to heart by 
every one who is called to live in constant com- 
panionship with another,—whether as husband and 
wife, college chums, or partners in business. We 
quote : 

“ Avoid having stock subjects of disputation. 

** Do not hold too much to logic, and suppose that 
everything is to be settled by sufficient reason. 

“If you would be loved as a companion, avoid 
unnecessary criticism upon those with whom you 
live. 

“Let not familiarity swallow up all courtesy.”’ 


- A daily newspaper in this city, as pronoun- 
cedly religious as other papers are Democratic or 
Republican, is indeed a novelty of late years. Mr. 
Dougall, formerly of the Montreal Witness, has un- 
dertaken such an enterprise in establishing the 
Daily Witness here. Weare glad to learn that its 
success for the first three months is very encour- 
aging. We know that its fidelity to its principles is 
thorough and staunch. 


— The letter on our first page, from an Ameri- 
can Missionary of long residence in Turkey, gives a 
condensed and comprehensive view of what forty 
years of missionary labor have done for that 


country. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA. 
THE ELECTION. 


ERY old news, any statement of the result 
of our recent election would be, by the time 
when these words reach your readers; but the re- 
sult is not the only matter of interest attending a 
political campaign. The causes of it, the meaning 
of it, the methods by which it was reached are all 
worthy to be reviewed. It is pleasant to report 
that in this contest, more perhaps than in any pre- 
ceding one, our candidates remembered that they 
themselves, and their opponents, were gentlemen. 
There was no lack of vigor, for the fact, realized 
almost from the outset, that the contest would be 
close, called forth great effort, intense enthusiasm, 
end a heavy vote; but there was less blackguard- 
ism, less quarreling, more decency than usual. 
This is due, in great measure, to the high character 
of the gentlemen nominated at the head of each 
‘ticket. They seemed disposed to make the hard 
fight a fair one;—in the words of one of them, ‘so 
to conduct the campaign as to bring no reproach’’— 
and in this they were followed and sustained, ina 
good degree, by other speakers on both sides. There 
was but little illegal voting. One new device for 
stealing votes, tried in this city, was this: to write 
the favored candidate’s name over that of his oppo- 
nent, in nitrate of silver. Unperceived by the voter 
it would become visible by exposure to light, in 
time to be counted. The trick, however, was early 
discovered and did not affect the result in any case. 
The federal “Bayonet Law,” so called, went into 
operation here very quietly and unostentatiously, 
and with good results. Our ballots will be all the 
freer for such ‘‘bayonets” at hand. Explanations 
of the result, brought from across the continent, 
and from across the ocean beyond—from Central 
and Southern Europe—may be far-fetched, but they 
do not lose their force by journeying. Doubtless 
the Republicans of California owe their success 
very largely te the Democrats—the Tammany Ring 
of New York. It is even clearer still that the Ger- 
man vote was largely turned in consequence of the 
sympathy evinced by the Irish and for their sakes— 
by Democratic organs here, with the French in the 
late war. And the Italians, who are quite numer- 
ous in this city, turned with apparent unanimity 
from the Democratic to the Republican party, on 
account of affinities between the former and the 
Papacy. It is safe to affirm that without the assist- 
ance derived from these sources, the Republicans 
must have failed. 


OUR LANDS AND THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 


In most respects it is a great calamity that such 
immense tracts of land in this State are held by a 
few individuals. The half-dozen men who now own 
or control almost all our means of transportation, 
operating as the Central Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
and California Pacific R. R. Co.’s, with almost all 
the steamers on our rivers and bay, and all but one 
or two ef our minor railroads in their hands, would 
have, if a division were made, about 2,000,000 acres 
each, in virtue of their interests in those corpora- 
tions. They have considerable tracts besides, held 
in personal ownership. There are, at least, a dozen 
individuals or firms in the State, owning from 
100,000 to 450,000 acres each. The list of capitalists 
owning from 20,000 to 100,000 acres would be a very 
long one. I cannot estimatethe number. The evils 
attending this wholesale land-grabbing need not be 
stated. There is one bright side to it. It interests 
our mighty men in the improvement of these lands. 
Thus the vast and fertile San Joaquin valley, which 
the last year’s drought has made, for the time, al- 
most a Sabara, will be able, it is believed, hereafter 
to defy such a disaster. Large land-owners have 
orgavized to build alopg the eastern slepe of our 
coast range, just above this valley, a canal 110 miles 
long, with a possible extension for forty miles 
further, which will irrigate abundantly, more than 
700 square miles of thirsty soil. This canal is al- 
ready completed for about thirty-five miles from 
its head, and nearly 800 men are reported as work- 
ing upon it. This is on the west side of the San 
Joaquin River. On the east side a single proprietor 
has eommenced another canal, for twenty-six miles 
of which contracts are already made, and by which 
75,000 acres will be irrigated next year. In addition 
to this, a project received at its first announcement 
with ridicule, is really in a fair way to be realized. 
Water is to be taken from Lake Tahoe, brought 
through the dividing ridge of the Sierra Nevada by 
a tunnel, and led down upon the Sacramento Val- 
lay, washing out gold, or sustaining vegetation all 
along the way. The streets and houses of San Fran- 
cisco, even, may be blessed by it by and by. The 
proprietors of the Central Pacific R. R. have taken 
an interest in this work; and what these men un- 
dertake—no matter what the obstacles may be—our 
State expects to see very speedily and very thor- 
oughly achieved. 

The experiment of diking and draining the tulé 
swamps along our rivers proves a great success. 
Watered from beneath, these reclaimed acres have 
yielded fifty or sixty bushels each of wheat, while 
melons and pears and peaches already attest their 
fitness for fruit culture. Vast tracts of such lands 
wait to reward our industry. 

THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


I must not leave such themes without a word re- 
specting the really magnificent exhibition just 
closed in this city. Almost all departments of in- 
dustry, in agriculture, mechanics and art, were rep- 
resented, and articles were on exhibition from 
Australia, China and Japan, as well as from this 
western coast of the Pacific. It promises well for 
our future that so great a variety, as well as such 
real excellence. appeared in the products of our 
Californian manufactories. In woolens—particu- 
larly blankets—our mills already have carried the 
palm, above all competitors, at Paris itself. And 
in leather, in glass, in wood-work, from tubs and 
pails to billiard-tables and pianos, in cordage, in 
sugars, and wines and flour, in lead-work and iron- 
work, we are preparing not only to be independent 


words may seem extravagant, but they will prove 
true. 
OUR CHURCHES. 

The principal event of religious interest during 
the past month was the meeting of the Methodist 
Conferences of California and Oregon. The latter 
represents nearly 4,000 members in full connection, 
and the former more than 6,000. Bach had the 
glad harvest-home enthusiasm in its meeting, for 
the year has been one of great spiritual prosperity 
upon the whole, and of large accessions to the 
membership. Business was somewhat crowded on 
account of the pressure on the time of Bishop 
Janes; but, as usual, the church found opportunity 
to plant itself strongly on the right side,—the pro- 
gressive, working side, of all really living ques- 
tions. The Presbyterians of this coast have greatly 
enjoyed a visitfrom the Rev. Dr. Dickson, Sec. of 
their Board of Domestic Missions. They have held 
mass meetings both here and at Portland, Oregon, 
and have responded to his appeals with most 
generous contributions. The Central Presbyterian 
Church, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. 
Cunningham, continues to be greatly prospered. 
Fifty-one were added to it at its last communion, 
makinga total of 134 additions in less than one year, 
It has become necessary to enlarge their house of 
worship,—built only two years since—or else to re- 
move it and build another. The First Congrega- 
tional Church, encouraged by the success which 
attended their Sabbath evening services at the 
Mechanic’s Pavilion during the six months in 
which it was at their command, have seeured a 
rough but roomy structure in the same locality,— 
once a barn, bul now “The Occidental Skating 
Academy’’— and there they accommodate very 
comfortably from 1,500 to 1,800 people. Their 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Stone, has invited his hearers 
to present to him, in writing, questions relating to 
the grounds of our faith, and has promised to 
answer them in successive discourses. The one first 
answered was this: ‘‘ Are men under moral obliga- 
tion ?”? Others in considerable number are already 
before him, all touching upon points of deep interest 
and all propounded apparently in a candid and 
earnest spirit. The plan seems to be as wise as it is 
simple, with reference to speaking to the people’s 
thoughtsand hearts. Why is it not worthy to be 
often used ? 

Rev. E. Corwin has resigned his pastorate of the 
Green Street Congregational Church, and will be 
associated with the Rev. Dr. Mills in conducting 
‘“Mills Seminary.” The Young Men’s Christian 
Association held its annual meeting last Sunday 
evening. The report of its retiring president does 
not present a very encouraging view of its affairs. 
Its debt has increased $5,000 during the year, and 
amounts now to $70,000. Its property is valued at 
$100,000, and in the utter impossibility of paying 
the debt at present, itis proposed to fund it at six 
per cent. The investment would be a safe one, 
while as a contribution to the work of Christ upon 
this coast, it would be exceedingly timely and help- 
ful. Assuch, we commend it to Christian capital- 
ists iu the East. Ww. oc. P. 
San FRAncisco, Sept. 15, 1971. 





The Household 


UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD 
HAVE OTHERS DO UNTO YOU. 





BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


HERE are very few cases where this injunc- 
tion is more entirely ignored than by those 
who are visiting or boarding. They are inclined to 
indulge themselves in a thousand irregularities that 
they would not for one moment be guilty of in their 
own homes, or in a position where they would be 
liable to the care and labor of repairing damages, or 
bringing order out of the confusion incident to these 
irregularities. Not only are people apt to be more 
careless and less tidy in the use of many articles 
when they feel no responsibility, but they are posi- 
tively wasteful and extravagant in employing the 
conveniences which surround them—not intention- 
ally, but from sheer thoughtlessness. ‘‘ Well, it’s 
none of my business,” or, ‘* It doesn’t belong to me,” 
isan easy way which many have of putting to rest 
any misgiving that may arise. 
This carelessness and wastefulness is.not confined 
to very indefinite “certain persons,” but we fear, 
if we were all to look carefully into our own 
doings, we might discern a disposition, or tendency 
at least, toward the same evil. Think of it calmly 
and conscientiously. You are ushered into a neat 
and comfortable chamber. When you remove your 
outside garments, or wraps, do you fold them 
neatly, or hang them up in as good order as you 
would do in your own chamber at home? Or do you 
drop a sbawl here, a waterproof there; toss your 
bonnet upon the bed, and leave your rubbers in 
sight, just as you dropped them from your feet ? 
‘* Oh, let the chamber-maid see to these things! It’s 
her place.” It may be; but have you not the proper 
kind of pride, which will make it distasteful to 
you to leave a room in such disorder, till she can 
come to it, aside from the remembrance of the 
wrinkles your garments will acquire by lying in 
such untidy heaps? 
You go to the wash-stand. Are you as careful 
not to-dash water on the paper, back of the stand, 
or on the neatly-ironed tidy, stretched over the wall 
to protect the paper, as you would beif washing in 
your own chamber? Do you lay the soap on the 
marble or polished stand, or leave it carelessly in 
the water to dissolve, instead of putting it back in 
the soap-dish? We have seen such things done, but 
not in the person’s own house. Do you empty the 
water out of the basin when you have finished, and 
spread the towel on the rack, and leave the stand 
looking nice and clean, or allow everything to re- 
main in disorder? 
In combing your hair, do you gather all the loose 





put to contest supremacy with all rivals. These 


hairs and put them into the cuspeder, waste-basket, 





or slop-jar, or are they left carelessly on the bureau 
to be blown about at random, or settle in the car- 
pet? You would be very indignant if any one sup- 
posed you could do so at home. Do you avoid 
using the towels in your chamber for anything 
which may spot or stain them? or are they used 
with utter recklessness and disregard of the in- 
terest of the owners? Do you light a match by 
scratching it on the wall or paper! near yeur 
bureau, or on the bureau itself ?—leaving a mark 
which will excite the indignation of any decent 
housekeeper, and cause you to be—not affection- 
ately—remembered just as long as the mark re- 
maing, 

When you rise in the morning, do you raise your 
windows and throw open the bed, shake up the pil- 
lows, and lay them in a current of air, to become 
sweet and fresh while you are at breakfast? or do 
you say ‘‘That’s the chamber-maid’s work; I’ll not 
trouble myself about it.”’ This is, we know, often 
the case; but even a selfish regard for one’s own 
comfort should teach a better course. If you leave 
your room thus unaired, think you the chamber- 
maid, with all her morning’s work before her, will 
wait to give the room, the pillows, and bed a thor- 
ough airing? No, not unless she is under a mistress 
whose watchfulness is sleepless. The girl will make 
“clean the outside of the platter,’’ by putting the 
bed together so that the outside will appear nice 
and comfortable, but leave you to sleep on a bed as 
little aired as when you first left it in the morning. 
Thus your health may suffer from your own neglect 
or indolence. 

When in the library or parlor, are you as particu- 
lar to replace the books yeu look at, as you would 
be if they were your own? If you examine a folio 
of prints, do you handle them as carefully, and re- 
turn them in as good order, as you would had your 
own money been expended for them? 

How is it at the table, particularly at a boarding- 
house or hotel? Do you simply call for what you 
know you want, as you would at your own table? 
or do you try everything—nibble a little from this 
dish, just taste of that, filling your plate full, and 
having it often replaced by a clean one? out of an 
idle curiosity in part, or from the listlessness of 
having nothing to do. Time hangs heavy on your 
hands, so you fritter it away by needless experi- 
ments. You know just as well, before you order 
so many dishes, that you will not like them, cannot 
eat them, and do not need them; or if you can 
contrive to eat some of all this variety, that it will 
make you sick. So you pick a bit here and there, and 
two-thirds of all you have ordered is simply an idle, 
wicked wuste. ‘‘ But if I pay for it, what harm can 
there be in ordering as many dishes as I please?” 
You do not pay for it. You only pay for what you 
use, not for what you waste; and wastefulness is a 
sin, whether it be of your own substance or that of 
another. 

But it is not necessary to multiply instances. 
Any one can carry out this idea through all its 
tangled paths. We only desire to call attention to 
this extravagance and wastefulness of another’s 
property, which we do know is a very common 
wroug, to which almost all are liable—proceeding, 
we imagine, more from thoughtlessness than from 
a real selfish disregard of the property and welfare 
of others; but it appears to us an evil which in- 
sidiously injures those who carelessly allow them- 
selves to fall into the practice of it, even more than 
any one else. If it fastens upon people who spend 
a large part of their time at boarding-houses, it will 
establish a habit that will be hard to eradicate, and 
will crop out in extravagance, wastefulness, and 
carelessness in whatever of home such persons may 
eventually secure. Beside the destruction of all 
ideas of economy, it begets a selfish tendency which 
may end in producing a most unlovely character. 

‘“*Look not upon your own things, but on the 
things of another,” in such a way that in using the 
things that belong to others, you will study the 
good of the owner just as fully as you would your 
own, 

“Therefore in all things, whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do you even so unto them.”’ 

“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbor ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law.”’ 

“ For all law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Tomato Soup.—If you have no stock for soup 
on hand, put two and a half pounds of veal or lamb 
to one gallon of cold water; boil the meat to shreds, 
and the water down to two quarts. It will require 
three hours’ slow boiling. Take two quarts of fresh 
tomatoes, peeled and cut fine; put them into an 
earthern or porcelain-lined saucepan, as tin or iron 
give them a metallic taste ; set them where they will 
simmer all the time the meat is cooking. When the 
meat is done, strain the liquor, and then put in the 
tomatoes, stirring them very hard that they may 
thoroughly dissolve; then boil them in the liquor 
half an hour ; season with pepper and salt, an onion 
and parsley if desired. When it has boiled half an 
hour, strain again, and add a tablespoonful of but- 
ter and two teaspoonfuls of sugar before putting 
it into the tureen. Send to table hot. 


SCALLOPED TOMATOES.—Peel as many large, ripe 
tomatoes as you wish to prepare; cut them in 
slices a quarter of an inch thick ; pack in a pudding- 
dish first a layer of tomatoes, then a thick layer of 
bread crumbs, pepper, salt, a little white sugar, and 
a teaspoonful of butter; then a layer of tomatoes, 
then bread-crumbs, etc., till the dish is nearly full, 
having tomatoes last. Now dust over pepper, a little 
sugar, and more butter; strew the top with bread- 
crumbs, and bake, covered, half an hour, then re- 
move the cover, and bake brown, but be careful not 
to scorch. 


To Coox AN OLD Fow..—Dress and stuff as 
for roasting ; then boil three hours in a covered pot, 
with one quart of water, to which add two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; then take it from the water, 
rub over with a little butter, sprinkle over some 
flour, and put the fowl into a bake-pan, and bake 


in a hot oven one hour. Use the liquor in the pot 
for gravy, and to baste with. The vinegar makes 
it very tender, but does not taste at all. 


BoILepd INDIAN Pupprne.—T wo cupfuls of sour 
milk, two spoonfuls of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one of salt, half a cupful of sifted flour, 
mixed with enough corn-meal to make a batter not 
very stiff; half a cupful of chopped suet, from 
which all the stringy substance has been removed ; 
a cup and a half of chopped sweet apples, or huckle- 
berries, dried or fresh, as you have on hand. Boil 
from two and a half to three hours, 


GRAHAM FLOUR MuFrrins.—One pint of sour 
milk, asmal] teaspoonful of soda, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, and Graham flour sufficient to make a 
thick batter. Bake in rings, or drop the batter in 
spoonfuls on a flat tin. Add a little salt before 
baking. 


Rice Grmpie-Caxes.—Half a teacupful of 
whole rice, three eggs, half a pint of rich milk, and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Cook the rice till every 
grain is dissolved, and put aside till it jellys. Warm 
the milk a little, and beat the rice in it till it is 
smoothly mixed. When the eggs are beaten very 
light, add to the rice and milk; then the salt. Bake 
on a hot, greased griddle till brown and light. If 
the batter does not adhere, add another egg, but no 
flour. : 


To Remove Frvurir Srarms.—A solution of 
chloride of soda will remove peach and all fruit or 
vegetable stains, and is also excellent in removing 
mildew; but for this it must be applied several 
times, and exposed to the sun, while fruit can be 
removed by it instantly. Of course it can only be 
used for white cotton or linen goods. It is perfectly 
harmless, if well rinsed in clear water immediately 
after using. 

BEE or Wasp Stines.—Wet some cut tobacco 
and lay it on the sting. In five minutes it is cured. 
Always keep cut tobaceo in the house, for such 
emergencies. It is invaluable and sure. 








STORM AND CALM. 


OOR Aunt Susan clapped her hands in dismay 

to her throbbing temples,—and no wonder,— 

for Sam and Will came tearing up the stairs like a 

pair of wild horses. Their release from school was 

a daily affliction to the invalid, who, though loving 

them devotedly, always declared that she consider- 

ed herself in a menagerie for the hour following that 

melancholy event, and gave thanks nightly for her 
preservation, as from the jaws of wild beasts. 

But, the boys, though distractingly noisy, were 
generally good-natured, hence Aunt Susan’s look of 
pain become one of intense surprise, as Sam burst 
open the sitting-room door, almost pitching head. 
long in his haste, while Will, following in a furious 
passion, nearly overturned the low rocking-chair in 
which she was seated. ' 

They stood glowering at each other for a moment, 
like a couple of the most savage beasts in a me- 
nagerio. Will was the first to speak. 

* You just let me haveit. It’s mine!” 

**Don’t careif itis. You’ve had it all the mern- 
ing.”’ 

“That’s nothing to you. 
me.”’ 

“Well, what if he did? You might let a fellow 
look atit. I’m going to, any way.” 

“You ain’t.” 

oe I am. ” 

“You ain’t either.” 

**T am teether.”’ 

Will made a dive for the hidden treasure, but was 
unsuceessful. Then followed a reekless chase around 
the room—endangering the welfare of chairs and 
tables, to say nothing of human legs and arms. Aunt 
Susan discreetly vacated her rocking-chair, and es- 
tablished herself upon the sofa. 

‘** Boys, boys,”’ she cried, in great distress, “ you'll 
break your necks. [knowyouwill. Little Johnny 
Snow fractured his collar-bone once, when he—” 

“ Now, Sam Daniels, you give me my collar-bone,”’ 
roared Will, who had just succeeded in cornering 
his larger brother. 

Both boys were quick to see and enjoy fun, and 
Wili’s ludicrous mistake acted as a flag of truce for 
the space of half a minute, but for any other sign 
they gave, poor Aunt Susan’s words might as well 
have been spoken to the winds. ° 

The affair was terminating in a most disgraceful 
fight. Will’s little black eyes flashing fire, as he 
dealt telling blows with his small hard fists, while 
Sam’s larger orbs gathered fury with each stroke, 
as he belabored his plucky adversary, when the 
door opened, and in walked a lady, whose look of 
sorrowful astonishment made both boys hang their 
heads. 

** What does this mean ?” 

She looked at Sam, but, somehow, he could find 
nothing to say. 

“Will, what’s the trouble ?”’ 

“Why, Jack Collins he gave me a crystal, and 
Sam snatched it, and won’t give it up.” 

“I just wanted to look at it,” growled Sam. 

“Tt’s his, isn’t it?’ inquired his mother. 

“ Yes’m.”’ 

“Then give it to him.”’ 

Sam gave the marble very ungraciously, and the 
brothers looked at each other in a way that beto- 
kened a renewal of hostilities at the earliest possible 
moment. This did not escape the prudent mother’s 
eye, as was testified by the efficient measures she 
took to prevent it. She asked no more questions. 
Talking to such angry little lads would be a waste 
of words. The few that she did speak were quiet 
and decisive. 

“Boys, I don’t wish you to speak to each other 
again, until you feel pleasantly. Will you promise 
me?” 

Both gave a sullen assent. 

“You are not to go out of the yard this afternoon. 
And now come down to dinner. The bell rang 
some time ago, but my boys were fighting, and didn’t 
hear it,” 


Jack Collins gave it to 
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What a long afternoon that was! Sam prrched 
himself upon the fence, and looked wiskfully at the 
boys playing at ball, over in the vacant lot, but he 
soon got tired—his back ached—besides there wasn’t 
a good player there. ‘‘ Will could beat them all out 
and out,” he thought to himself, and a feeling of 
self-reproach came over him, as he saw his little 
brother patiently digging by himself in a corner of 
the yard, instead of enjoying his favorite game. 

“Sam, Sam,” called out an eager little voice, 
“ gome here, quick! Here’s a lot of ——,” then the 
little fellow, looking almost frightened, threw down 
his stick, and made for the house. 

“ He forgot,” said Sam to himself, ‘‘and he’s gone 
in to tell mother.” 

He was right. Will made his way, with all speed, 
to the sitting-room, where that lady sat sewing. 

“ Mother, I spoke to Sam.” 

“Do you feel pleasantly toward him ?” 

“No’m. I didn’t think.” 

“Very well—I’ll excuse it this time; but, be care- 
ful.” 

Meanwhile Sam couldn’t resist the temptation of 
taking a peep into the hole that contained Will’s 
treasures, and when he saw four nice, fat worms, 
just the things for bait, he couldn’t help anticipat- 
ing some good time in the future, for of course they 
should feel pleasantly sometime, if they didn’t to- 
day or to-morrow. 

But the afternoon wore away at last. Supper 
was over, and bed-time arrived. Mother came up 
and heard their prayers, as usual. She waited a 
moment, hoping to hear some relenting sign, but 
in vain; for, though both kissed her with most sus- 
picious warmth, neither had a word for the other. 

“Old Morphesus,”’ as Will called him, was along 
time coming that night; but he did get thereat last, 
and both pairs of black eyes were closed in sleep. 

But, at about midnight came one of those terrific 
thunder storms, which always made brave littl, 
Will tremble, and grow sick and faint. His mother 
had reasoned and explained, but it did no good; so 
she tried petting and soothing instead. Hence, she 
was not surprised, just after the first flash, to vee a 
small figure, in a white nightie, at her bedsids, He 
was shivering violently, though it was a warm 
night, so she took him in, and hugged him tightly, 
kissing his poor little pale eyelids that the light- 
ning might not seem quite so sharp. 

But she was surprised when, about an hour later, 
a larger nightie appeared upon the scene of action 
(so large a one, in fact, that I most respectfully beg 
its pardon for the ignominious title), and a conve- 
nient flash revealed a face most piteous in its ex- 
pression, lighted up by a pair of very wide open 
black eyes. 

“ Mother, is Will struck ?”’ 

**T guess not.” 

“ He isn’t upstairs anywhere.”’ 

“Do you think the lightning has carried him 
off ?” asked mamma. 

Here a smothered laugh came from the bed, and 
Sam drew a long breath of relief. 

“He’s in there somewhere,” said he, “so I’ll go 
back.” He was suiting the action to the word, but 
something made him pause. 

‘** Mother.”’ 

“Well, my son.” 

“7 was the mean one to-day. I begun it.’’ 

“7 was mean, too,” called out a voice from the 
bed-clothes. 

‘“‘T feel pleasant enough now,” continued Sam. 

“So do I,” replied Will. “I feel very pleasant. 
We can speak, can’t we, mother?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“How do you do, sir?” inquired Will, with mock 
gravity. 

“Very well, I thank you,” laughed Sam. ‘The 
storm ’s all over. Hadn’t you better come up to 
bed ?”’ 

“Don’t care if I do,” and out tumbled master 
Will, with more haste than ‘ 

“No talking to-night, boys,” called mamma, as 
the brothers scrambled up stairs. 

“Oh, mother, can’t I just tell Sam I’ve got some 
worms ?”’ 

“T know it,” answered Sam. “I peeked into the 
hole. I’ll lend you my fishing-rod to-morrow, and 
Pll take—’ 

“Not another word to-night,’’ said mamma, de- 
eidedly. ‘‘Shut up your eyes, and you’ll be asleep 
before you know it.” 

Both boys were quite sure there was no more 
sleep for them that night, and held bravely to that 
opinion for the space of at least two minutes and a 
half. At the end of that time they succumbed, and 
in the morning were obliged to confess that mother 
was right—as, indeed, when was she not? 

McB—. 





BESSIE’S VISIT. 


UST I have apple-pie for luncheon to- 

day, mamma? Iam tired of apple-pie,”’ 
whined Bessie Grantly. “Ella Milnes had plum- 
cake yesterday.” 

“ Plum-cake is too rich for little girls to eat,’’ said 
Mrs. Grantly, packing the pretty luncheon basket. 
“JT have put in a nice sandwich, some crackers, a 
rosy-cheeked apple, and a piece of pie.” 

“J don’t like sandwiches, and I am tired of pie.” 

‘When you are hungry, you will find your lunch- 
eon tastes very nice, dear,” was the cheerful reply. 

“J ean’t find my hat,” was the next fretful cry. 
© dear! where is my hat?” 

“Did you hang it in its place last night, Bessie?” 

“]{ don’t know. Oh! here it is, under the lounge. 
I am sure not to know that geography lesson,‘ and I 
studied it till my eyes ached. Such little horrid maps 
as we have would bother anybody.” And so the 
whining voice continued its string of lamentations 
till Bessie was fairly out of hearing. 

Mrs. Grantly took up her sewing witha very grave 
face, and was stitching very silently when the door 

opened, and a face peeped in that was bright asa 
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**Allalone, mamma? Where's Bessie ?”’ 

“Gone to school. Where’s the baby ?” 

“Nellie captured him in the entry. George has 
gone to town for the day, so baby and I have come 
to torment you.” 

“You never torment me, Nannie. Your sunny 
face is always welcome. I wish Bessie had your 
cheerful temper,” and Mrs. Grantly sighed. 

She was a widow with only two children; Nannie, 
who was married and lived quite at the other end of 
the village, and Bessie, just ten years old. Except- 
ing Nellie, the servant, Mrs. Grantly lived quite 
alone. 

“ Bessie will whine herself sick,’ said Nannie. “I 
increases every day. Ifshe has a new dress, it is too 
light or too dark, too thick or too thin, trimmed too 
much or too little. Her meals never suit her. The 
weather never pleases her. She lives in a continual 
fret, and her pretty little face is getting all pucker- 
ed up with frowns. She is too comfortable; that is 
the trouble. She ought to go to Aunt Jane’s for a 
month or two.” 

“TI believe I will send her. 
hint.’’ 

A week later, Bessie, after a short railway ride, 
found herself in her new home, visiting her father’s 
aunt, whe was to keep her for a few weeks, the little 
girl, herself, thinking she was only having a pleasure- 
trip. 

She had been too well instructed in politeness to 
speak her dismay when she first saw her bedroom, 
but as soon as she was alone the whine broke 
forth :— 

““What a miserable little bed, and what coarse 
sheets and blankets! No washstand—only a basin 
onachair! No carpet, and it is nearly winter! O 
dear! I wish I had my own pretty room.” 

A timid little knock at the door interrupted her. 
“Come in,” she said, and into the room came a 
little girl nearly her own age, bare-footed, poorly 
dressed, but with the brightest little face imagina- 
ble. Hersmiling eyes and lips quite won Bessie. 

““Who are you?” she asked. 

“Tam Patty. I come every day to work round 
for Miss Grantly.”’ 

“Work? Whatcan you do? You are not as tall 
as I am.”’ 

“*T can serub and clean, and wash dishes, and work 
in the garden, and sweep. Oh! I can do anything.”’ 
* But you must hate it ?”’ 

‘Hate it!” and a bright little rippling laugh broke 
from the little girl’s lips. “No, indeed! I get sev- 
enty-five cents a week for mother.” 

“Who is your mother ?” 

“ Mother is the woman who lost her right arm in 
the cloth-mill last winter. We all help her now ex- 
cept the baby. He’s only a year old; but Freddy— 
he’s three—picks up chips in the wood-yard; and 
Franky—he’s flve—carries them round to the folks 
in the village for kindlings. Janey isin the cloth- 
mill, and I’m here. Everybody is good to us, be- 
cause everybody was so sorry for mamma. Papa 
was killed the same day she lost her arm. It was a 
trouble in the machinery—ever so many were killed 
and hurt.’’ 

‘But aren’t you very poor?” 

**No, indeed! Janey gets a dollar a week, and the 
boys get lots of pennies for the chips. Mr. Mason— 
that’s the man that owns the yard—says he’s glad to 
get rid of them, and he often gives Freddy a great 
handful of sticks, and Janey and I use them to make 
kites. Mother can do lots now with her left hand; 
and oh! we’ve got the darlingest baby— Willie! 

“ But,” persisted Bessie, *‘ you have no shoes, and 
your dress is in rags.”’ 

‘* Well, I couldn’t work in a fine dress. I’ve gota 
beautiful calico for Sundays, and Mrs. Mason gave 
me a pair of her little girl’s old shoes. I’m saving 
them for cold weather.” 

‘“‘Isn’t this a mean little room?” said Bessie with 
her old whine. 

Patty opened her eyes wide in surprise. ‘I think 
it is a nice room, ’’ she said; “* better than ours. ”’ 
‘You should see mine. I have a whole set of cot- 
tage furniture, just the size for a little girl, and nice 
white sheets, a pretty white quilt, and a soft warm 
carpet. Mamma lets me have it arranged just as I 
like-best, if [keep it neat. My dresses all hang in the 
wardrobe, and I have a little bookcase for my own 
books.” 

“How happy you must be,” said Patty. ‘‘ Don’t 
youlove your mother dearly? Don’t you wait upon 
her, and kiss and thank her every day, because she 
is so good to you?”’ 

Bessie did not answer. Conscience was very busy 
whispering to Bessie’s heart, and reminding her of 
how she did repay this loving mother’scare. Allher 
old fretful speeches seemed ringing in the little girl’s 
ears, as she sat considering Patty’s remark. 

The tea-bell interrupted her, and she went down 
to eat a bowl of bread and milk, which her aunt con- 
sidered exactly the right breakfast and tea for little 
girls. 

The visit lasteda week. Every morning Bessie was 
called up at daylight, and during the day she was 
kept busy sewing long seams, shelling the dried 
winter beans, sorting piles of apples, and helping 
Patty in the house-work. Every day, Patty’s bright 
face and cheerful voice were a new reproach to her, 
as she contrasted her toilsome life of rigid self-denial 
with her own comforts and pleasures. 

A penitent letter was written to Mrs. Grantly, 
telling her that her little girl realized at last the folly 
and ingratitude of her fretfulness, and begging to be 
recalled to her own pleasant home. She drew a pic- 
ture of Patty’s home, that proved how much good 
the intercourse with that bright little companion 
had done her. 

Mrs. Grantly could scarcely believe it was Bessie’s 
voice that greeted her, as her little girl ran into the 
room to kiss her. All the drawling, whining tone 
was gone, and Patty herself could not have spoken 
more cheerfully. 

“Omamma! how glad Iam to come home! How 
pleasant everything looks! I hada nice time too, 
mamma, but not like home. You should have seen 


Thank you for the 








sunbeam, A 


how delighted Patty was with the clothes you wrote 


wonder you are so patient with her. The habit] ¢¢ 


me to give her. They all fitted her, and the hat 
just suited her. Her mother says she can’t thank 
you enough for the money you sent, and Nannie for 
the clothes for the baby. They are all so cheerful, 
mamma, and all work as if it was play. Omamma! 
I'll never, never whine again, or say a fretful word. 
when God has been so good to me. If I ever do, you 
say ‘ Patty’ to me, and see how quickly I willstop.”— 
The Methodist. 








ONE CHICKEN. 
BY ©. A. G. 


I *CLAR now! Dis yer’s de mos’ no count 
chicken eber I see! ’Pears like he’d bin 
livin’ on nuffin, an’ it hadn’t ’greed wid him!’ and 
a@ hearty rollicking laugh displayed Dilla’s white 
teeth to their fullest extent. 

‘What isit? Let me see, Dilla! Wait a minute 
and let me see!” piped a childish voice from the 
piazza. Four pairs of little feet went racing across 
the yard, and Bob, Jamie, Lina, and little Trot 
were crowding about the kitchen-door where sat 
Dilla, black, fat, and good-natured. 

** Dar ’tis, honey ; yellow Sam he done brung up 
dese chickin fur to fatten in my coop, an’ dis yer’s 
de poorest eber I sot eyes on,’’ explained she, pick- 
ing up one from the dozen half-grown fowls at her 
feet. 

It was indeed a sufficiently odd biped to evoke 
Dilla’s comments: as forlorn aspecimen of chicken- 
hood as could well be imagined. One leg was 
shorter than the other, owing probably to some ac- 
cident which had befallen its early life; its dingy, 
white feathers were ragged, and straggling, sticking 
out wildly over a lean, scrawny body which seemed 
only skin and bones. Some hidden cause must have 
affected its vocal organs, too, for asit was brought 
to the inspection of four pairs of bright eyes, it 
uttered a hoarse, muffled croak, more like the voice 
of a frog than the chirp of a respectable chicken. 


“Hoh! isn’t he a guy, though!’’ exclaimed Bob 
with alaugh. ‘Can’t do much at fattening him, I 
reckon.” 

‘*No; let me have him, Dilla; P’ll set him up for 
a mark and practice on him with my new bow and 
arrows; said Jamie, who pretended to great 
ferocity of nature, and really had not the heart to 
hurt a fly. 

‘*Oh no! how can you talk so!” cried Lina, and 
litle Trot turned reproachful eyes on his big 
brother. 

** Put him to bed then, with flannel on his neck; 
he seems to need it,’’ answered Jamie with a laugh, 
and Trot, with another innocent wondering look, 
held up his pinafore in two chubby hands. 

“Yes; give he to me, Dilla; I’ll make he well,” 
lisped the child. and no amount of teasing turned 
him from the wish, once ithad taken possession of 
him. 

So the bedraggled chicken was handed over to 
Trot, and in due time installed as his particular 
pet and protégé. 

Papa, in mockery of its leanness, proposed the 
name ef Falstaff for his boy’s new treasure, and 
Trot gravely accepted it asa pleasing and appro- 
priate title. Lame, ragged, and altogether comical 
as was the creature, Trot lavished love and tender- 
est care on it, and made Falstaff his constant com- 
panion. Sometimes his zeal outran his discretion, 
it is true; as when he was found endeavoring to 
* plant’’ poor Falstaff in a large hole scooped out 
in the melon bed, that “ the niee earth and sunshine 
might make him grow, like the trees!” or as when 
he administered a whole bottle of little pellets 
marked “Belladonna” and slily abstracted from 
mamma’s medicine-chest, in order, as Trot eagerly 
explained, ‘‘ to make him croup better!” But Fal- 
staff swallowed the pellets, as, truly I think, he 
would have swallowed the bottle if he could, and 
was never a whit the worse or the better. 

Once Trot put him in the refrigerator as a place 
of safety from Grimkie the cat, who made an as- 
sault on his chickenship, and Dilla unwittingly 
shut down the cover. But when after several hours 
of forgetfulness we looked to find Falstaff smothered 
and lifeless, he emerged in as lively a state as when 
first imprisoned. 

No amount of feeding would persuade the flesh 
to cover his bony frame; but he seemed to bear a 
charmed life,and where any ordinary feathered 
pet would have succumbed to such experiments, 
such squeezings, and pettings as befell him, this 
one came out of all as lame, ragged, and active as 
ever. 

Bob’s great delight was a flying squirrel which 
had been caught for him by one of the field hands, 
and which after months of captivity had become 
very tame. It was a pretty creature full of grace- 
ful antios and cunning tricks, a never-failing source 
of amusement toall the family. Between Beppo 
and Falstaff, however, arose a feud which no dis- 
cipline could pacify. Falstaff had the freedom of 
the piazza and the yard about the house, and he 
always seemed to regard Beppo’s presence in either 
place as an infringement on his own rights, ruffing 
his feathers and croaking a challenge to combat. 

Beppo, on his part, was not slow to consider Fal- 
staff as an excellent victim for his jokes ; curled up 
on the piazza mat he would feign sleep, while the 
unfortunate chicken espying him from afar would 
set out to attack him. Limping along, stopping to 
regard his drowsy foe, with head on one side and 
beak half-open, then limping on, then stopping 
again, Falstaff would cross the piazza, until just as 
he made a final rush with flapping wings and beak 
eager to peck the bright eyes now cunningly open, 
Beppo would spring to one side and leave the 
baffled cookerel to battle with empty space, while 
he frisked gleefully out of reach. 

Many a laugh did the children have over these 
proceedings, although Trot was never quite recon- 
ciled to them, and often preached peace to his dar- 
ling chicken in words that might have softened 
any other biped. Falstaff never heeded them, how- 
ever, to the grief and surprise of his little master, 
who one day besought mamma for permission to 
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take Falstaff to Sunday-schoo? so he might “learn 
to *have heself and be not cross to Beppo.” 

When the summer heat grew” oppressive, arid 
papa began to see pale cheeks inst, 244 of rosy o7aes 
around the table at evening, he .decided that all 
the family must seek a cooler regio. ' in the North 
for afew months. Did he mean all the pets too? 
asked the children. 

But to take Bob’s flying squirrel, 1ina’s three 
canaries, Jamie’s dog and gold fish, ana‘ Trot’s be- 
loved Falstaff and the four kittens, was. @ther: too 
much even for indulgent mamma; s0 ome br ight 
morning the carriage drove away with four Little 
heads looking back, and four little voices cali ling 
out farewell charges to Dilla “to take careof all 
the pets, and not let anything happen to am, ‘of 
them !”’ 

Dilla was faithful to her many promises, but Fa ‘- 
staff was beyond her management. If ever a ° 
chicken showed symptoms of a broken heart, it 
was that limping hero when thus deserted by his: 
little master. He refused to eat, resented any at— 
tempt to pet him, and wandered forlornly over the: 
piazza, or sat moping on the railing with his head 
under his wing; even Beppo could not excite him 
to action. 

In despair Dilla at last turned him into the com- 
mon poultry-yard hoping, as she said, ‘“‘de oder 
chicks would stir him upa bit.’’ 

Forthe most part the older fowls regarded the 
interloper with calm indifference; a few of the 
more reckless fought him and were gloriously 
beaten, and then Falstaff was lapsing into his old 
melancholy state when an unnatural hen-mother 
deserted her brood of ten little peeping chickens, 
and left them atatender age quite unprotected. 
At once Falstaff perceived an object to live for, and 
adopted the helpless ones. He clucked to them, 
scratched for them, brooded them as well as his 
dilapidated wings would allow, and in every way 
gave them the care their mother refused to bestow. 

Once more his limping gait was active, and his. 
head held proudly erect while he watched over his: 
charges and defied any attempt to interfere with 
them. At last he had found balm for his own 
sorrow in ministering to those more unfortunate: 
than himself. It is not every biped, feathered er 
human, that learns the lesson so quickly and so 
well! 

Trot came home plump and rosy, and again took 
Falstaff to his heart. He harnessed the much-en- 
during chicken with Lina’s scarlet hair-ribbons, 
taught him to hop up and down a ladder, to beg for 
food by exactly three croaks and no more, and sub- 
mit to riding ina toy wheel-barrow as often as it 
pleased his master’s fancy to give him an airing in 
that way. Through whatever experiences he passed, 
Falstaff continued to thrive, and he might have 
been alive to-day had not his own jealousy made 
him a victim. 

Driven to frenzy one day by seeing his own little 
master caressing a new pet in the shape of a black- 
and-tan terrier, Falstaff assailed;the usurper with 
such vigor that Nero turned on the reckless cockerel 
and with one quick bite and shake deprived him of 
life. 

So ended the career of one chicken. And should 
you doubt the truth of this story of his life, Trot 
will be happy toshow you Falstaff’s portrait drawn 
by Bob, our artist, and appropriately inseribed 
with the touching words (suggested by papa) - 


“ Falsteff the Brave, 
Who lived and died a hero, 
Lamented loud and long 
By all but Nero!” 








PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers should bé addressed, ** Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” =~ marked on the out- 
side, * 8.’ Answers, to be ack d, must be ree 
ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puazles. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in apple, but not in pear, 
i second in leopard, but not in bear. 

y third is in beehive, but | in x 
My fourth is in breakfast, and also in tea. 
My fifth is in grass, but not in grain, 
My sixth in might, but not in main. 
My seventh is in tidy and also in neat, 
My eighth is in something good to eat. 
My ninth is in hollow, but not in haunt, 
My tenth is in uncle, and also in aunt, 
My eleventh is in many, but not * Em, 
My twelfth is in me, but not in y 
My whole, which you'll in the Bible find, 
Was spoken by Jesus to all mankind. 

Gypsy. 
ALTERNATIONS. 


Take every letter (1.) in an animal and get a horseback 
excursion. (2.) Ina bird and get an insect. (3.) In a kind 
of food and get a conceited person. (4.) In a chattering 
bird and getan imitative animal. (5.) In something prompt 
and find a fish. (6.) In a quadruped and get a ball-club. 

Luv D. 
FIGURED BIRDS. 
Each figure represents a definite letter. 
6, 1, 7, 7, 5, 9. 


Bunny. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

1. Behead a fish, and leave hearty. 2. A sprite, and leave 
that which is unsubstantial. 3. Veracity, and leave a girl’s 
name. 4. Dusky, and leave an ancient sailing-vessel. 5. A 
cattle-merchant, and leave a wanderer. JENNY. 

BISECTED EASTERN CITIES. 
1. Very angry, and to deliver. 
2. Contest between nations, and a cutting instrument. 
8. Harbors, and a part of the body. 
4. Part of a tavern, and human beings. 
5. An acid fruit, and a pile of grain in the field. 
6. Water impregnated with alkali, and a home of wild 
beasts. 
7. A metal vessel for liquids, and a measure of weight. 
8. A sack, and a name for father. 
ISOLA, 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 2. 


Biblical Enigma 5 = law =: ae Lord is perfect.—BUNNY, 
JENNY. Ais A Aiwn 

Riddlé — t, = yt tar. part, art, rapt, ta - 
par, Ape bre ee JENNY. ALLES,GkO.L) ADAMS.” 
Mythological Diasections —Saturn-rat; Minerva, raven; ‘wen. 
rat, Mars.—BUNNY. 


Square Word in Rhyme P EB A R 
EAVE 





Ve 
ES 
—ISOLA, BUNNY, JENNY. 
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NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, (yee, 8, (18th Sunday after Trinity.) 

Menday, Oct, 9. 
General Convention 

Tuesday, Oct. 10. 


Vermont Sun’ fay-School Convention Montpelier. 
Presbyterian, __. Albany,(N. ¥.) Synod.... ....Albany, N. ¥ 


Wednesday, Oct. 11. 


Meth. Ept scopal. Rock River Conference 
coe do 
do isconsin do 
a 3 (Sou “nyse. Louis do 
. Louisville ell 
bi reapyterian.. .Atlantie 8 04. 
do (South) Kentucky 


Disciples Cincinnati, O. 


Aurora. 
+reenville. 


. Louls. 
jowling Green. 
-...-Chester, 8. C. 
Dan ville. 


rth Caroli mat .. Fayetteville. 
Bact Ohio Synod. «+ New Philadelphia, 


Thursday, pany 12. 


Baptist (South)..Missouri Association.. 
Congregational..Min esota Gen. Conference. ‘ 
Premiyrerian.. .. Toledo Synod 
Missouri Synod.. eo 

Met a. Hopiscopal. Ohio Conference 
United Pres’n...Second Synod Of the West... 

...- Vermont Convention M 
New Church... -Massachusetts As.ociation.. 


Friday, Oct. 13. 


. Cleveland pat. aepe ee oO. 

Erie Synod.. ee .+.-Franklin , Pa. 

Baitimore Synod. Georgetown, D.C. 
...Michigan State Convention...East Saginaw. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


.. Newburgh, N. ¥.. 
Wolliston, Mas eceeese 
Congregational... Bala Franses. (Weish).. 
UnitedBretnren. Pine Bluff, “ii members. . 


CHURCH stsaidde afbcieemes LAID. 


Lutheran Bo 
Prot. .. piscopal.,.. 
lo 





2 o 
dutheran 


-.Clinton. 


Presbyterian.. 
do 


do 
Baptist...... 


Baptist.. 
do 


a o 
2 


” CHURCHES DEDICATED, 


Oregon City, Oregon.. 
Green Valley, Pa 
Kane, I 
do Boston. Mass 
ae bho Plains, wa 
New York City.. 
Christian Union. ‘Antioch. Mo 
do (Soutn). Potty te Va 
Methodist... ) , Ind 
eth. Episcopal. Wovihans. R.I 
Trot. Pelscopal. - Salt Lake City, Utah, (opened). 
‘Cruger’s Stat on. N.¥ 
South Worcester, LS 
U nitedBrethren, Tilinols City, I 
Columbus Gis. Seat: ée 
> Barrisburs. 
do Ten Mile, 


ee 
do 
do 





o VB. cccccocescoscces sesvebee 
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HOME NOTES. 


“N the Presbyterian Church South, last year the 

church at Bristol, Tennessee, received the larg- 
est number of members, namely, 78. The next 
highest accession belongs to Shelbyville in the same 
State, to which 66 have been added on profession. 
The largest number by any Presbytery was received 
by Lexington—267 on examination; and the next 
by Nashville Presbytery, which received 228. 


—The following additional election of delegates 
to the National Council of Congregationalists is an- 
nounced: Massachusetts, Worcester Central Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Seth Sweetser, D.D., Dea. Philip L. 
Moen. Pennsylvania, Western Association, Rev. E. 
Y. Garrette, A. B. Ross. Wisconsin, Beloit Conven- 
tion, President A. L. Chapin, D.D., Rev. L. Whiting, 
D. D., Rev. H. Foote. Iowa, Denmark Association, 
Rev. Elijah Smith, Rev. N. K. Edson. 


—The Western Presbytery of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church is composed of six churches, 
all of which are reported in a state of vigorous 
faith. The floating statement that the denomina- 
tion had become “ almost extinct’’ in the Weat is, 
therefore, not quite exact. 


-—-The war between official and independent 
journalism in the Methodist Episcopal Church is ap- 
parently on the increase. Indeed the Northern Ad- 
vocate declares that there is a combination on the 
part of non-official editors and proprietors to create 
public opinion in the conferences, thereby securing 
favorable resolutions, and also keeping away the 
official editors from the General Conference by ju- 
dicious black-balling. A prominent part of this 
alleged conspiracy is torepress the majority mem- 
bers of the Book Committee, and to substitute for 
them delegates on the minority side. This is re- 
markable finesse if true, but it is to be noted that 
the Methodist denounces the story as a mare’s nest. 


—The Baptists founded a church in Block 
Island, R. I. in 1765. This organization now num- 
bers 260 members, and embraces in its congregation 
the whole population of the island. 


—The independent Presbyterian Synod of Mis- 
souri holds a session on the 10th inst., and it is be- 
lieved that so rapid a change has recently taken 
place in the minds of leading members of this re- 
ligious asteroid, that it is highly probable union 
with the Presbyterian Church will be voted as de- 
sirable. The Synod of the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church which met in South Carolina lately, 
on the contrary, refused certain propositions of 
union with the sister body of the South in a very 
decided manner. 

—Bishop Johannes, of the Russo-Greek Church 
on the Pacific coast. has ordered the prayer for the 
President of the United States, contained in the 
Liturgy of the Episcopal Church, to be used by 
the Greek Priests. The Russo-Greek Calendar has 
also been modified so as to make it conform to that 
of Western Christendom in several essential im- 
portant points. 

—Bishop Whipple of Minnesota has finally ac- 
ceded to the repeated call of the Sandwich Islands 
so far as to consent to visit there and perform 
Episcopal duties during the coming winter. 

—The Jewish Yom Hakipurim fast was very 
generally observed in this city last week. Themale 


worshipers were the most assiduous, generally re- 
muining all day in the synagogues; while the wo- 


men mainly entered after the noon service. An 
Israelite contemporary says: 


be 


LESS SS ET OSLER OS 4S OES TOD EE eee Fm 


“As usual there were 
many young people of both sexes who made a tour 
of the synagogues and temples, judging the day to 
similar to the First of January, and the more 
places they visited the more credit would attach to 
them. The enterprise of these young ladies and 


gentlemen was summarily checked in some instan- 
ces where the ushers or trustees refused them ad- 
mittance.”’ 

—Many Episcopal clergymen are looking toward 
California with thoughts of change. The Pacific 
Churchman informs all such aspirants that there is 
a strovg want of clergy existing there, but that 
new comers must expect very meager salaries and 
a good deal of hard work. 


—Southern Methodist Episcopal papers report 
revivals at many points in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. At the Huntington camp-meeting, 
Memphis Conference, over one hundred were con- 
verted. During the year, Rev. Dr. Young, pastor 
of the Elm-street Church, Nashville, has received 
into the Church one hundred and fifteen persons. 


—A growing spirit of irreverence is alleged by 
an exchange as exhibiting itself in some of the 
Methodist Episcopal ehurches of the South and 
West. Says the editor: ‘In the Western country 
we seldom see our people bow in prayer as they 
enter their pews, and we fear that in the older parts 
of the country this seemly practice is obsolescent. 
The old Methodists used to remain a few moments 
on their knees after the benediction was pro- 
nounced, and then retire slowly and sedately from 
the church; but now we frequently see our people, 
as well as others, drawing on their overcoats, look- 


~| ing for their hats, and, alackaday! sometimes put- 


ting them on before the bene diction is pronounced!” 
—The failure of the laity to properly assert 


9} themselves at the last General Assembly of the 


Presbyterians draws out a suggestion from a cor- 
respondent of The Observer that is worth noting. 
The clerical representatives all knew each other, 
were trained in convention tactics and comprehend- 
ed the church machinery thoroughly. They, there- 
fore, took the lead andkeptit. The laymen, on the 
contrary were strangers, their work was new and 
they could not act in concert. The remedy pro- 
posed is that three adjoining Presbyteries should 
unite and elect respectively one layman for a year, 
another for two years, a third for three years. 
When the one year term has expired the Presbytery 
having a vacancy should elect a commissioner for 
the full three years. This would insure the presence 
of trained men. 


—The Rev. James Richardson, senior pastor of 
the Unitarian Church at Hingham, Mags., died last 
week at the ripe age of ninety-four. At the time of 
his decease he was the oldest settled clergyman of 
his denomination, and had survived every member 
of his parish at his settlement. He was eminent as 
an author and public man, having been a member of 
the Constituent Convention of his State in 1820, a 
representative of the lower house, subsequently a 
State Senator, and finally a twice elected member of 
Congress. John Quincy Adams succeeded him, and 
on retiring from public affairs Mr. Richardson at 
once returned to his pulpit. 


—The missionaries and native preachers of the 
Baptist Missionary Union average eleven baptisms 
a year, while the 8,787 Baptist clergymen in this 
country baptize each an average of eight converts 
annually. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


f tyros progress of the churches of this country in 
benevolent work and in generous contribu- 
tions, is one of the most interesting factsin our Am- 
erican religious history. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Northern Baptists afford brilliant 
illustrations of this tendency. But, perhaps, as strik- 
ing arecord as that of any rival denomination is 
presented by the Presbyterians. One of our most 
valued exchanges in a recent paper gives special 
prominence to this subject, and the figures which it 
has gathered are of so remarkable a character that 
we venture to reproduce them in part. In 1807 this 
Chureh averaged, in benevolent contributions, 
26 cents for each member. In 1819 the proportion 
was 23 cents ; in 1829 it was 42 cents; in 1837 it was 
$1.24; in 1870, $5.48! ‘‘ While the communion rolls 
are now twenty-five times as large as they were in 
1807, the Board contributions are 311 times as large. 
The contributions have grown twelve times more 
than the membership has. The membership in the 
year of Reconstruction is twice as large as it was 
in the year of separation. The receipts of the 
Board are more than five times as large. Since 
1855 the increase in contributions has been 100 per 
cent., while the advance in membership has been 
about 20 per cent.’”’ The Presbyterian, from whose 
article we have been quoting and condensing, pro- 
ceeds to show that the advance in benevolence has 
also been far greater than the advance of the de- 
nomination in wealth. Of course thé census does 
not give us the valuation of private property in the 
country with reference to the religious predilec- 
tions of owners. The question has, therefore, to be 
upproached sidewise. It is calculated that real and 
personal property in the United States increased 
65 per cent. between 1860 and 1870. Now in 1869 the 
Northern branch of the Presbyterians alone con- 
tributed 80 per cent more money than did the whole 
Northern and Southern branches united in 1859. 
“Thus the money at the disposal of the Boards 
grew inten years a fourth more in proportion than 
the national resources,’’ Another ingenious way of 
arriving at the facts, we venture to quote bodily. 
‘Imports are one indication of national progress 
and wealth. The population of the United States 
in 1829 was 12,800,000; the imports were nearly $75,- 
000,000, and the receipts from customs $28,000,000. 
In 1870 the population was 38,555,983 ; the imports 
were $462,000,000, and the custom receipts $194,000,000. 
In the latter year, therefore, the population was 
three times as great ; the imports six times, and the 
customs seven times as great as in the former. Well, 
in our Church, in 1829 the communicants were 162,816, 
and the benevolent contributions $69,625 ; in 1870 the 
membership was 446,561, and the contributions $1, 
300,666. In other words, the national population, 








1829, paid last year for the support of the govern- 
ment, through the tariff, seven times.as much as it 
did iy 1829; while our Church population, which 


last year to the support of its general Church work, 


nineteen times as much as was raised in the earlier | ¢ 


year. Our people voluntarily pay, in proportion, 
an increase in forty years of nearly three times as 
much for the support of their general Church 
government operations as the national population 
pays under duress of its tariff law for the support 
ef the Federal government.” Very naturally after 
this exhibit, the Presbyterian rebukes those writers 
who mourn the want of increase in the liberality 
of its communion. 





Rev. Dr. P. L. Pelz, Chairman of the Committee 

of the late General Synod of the Reformed Church 
of America, which has in charge the consideration 
of the question of union between its own denomi- 
nation and that of a portion or all of the Reformed 
Church of the United States, writes a letter to the 
Reformed Church Messenger which certainly should 
allay any fears of prezipitant action. He says: 
“The subject of union is not agitated among us to 
any considerable extent. It will become a question, 
perhaps. I request you to insert this note in 
your paper, that it may be understood that the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church has no “ purpose” of the 
kind stated in your article. As I was the Chairman 
of the Committee of our Synod, to which this ques- 
tion of union was referred, and as I have been ap- 
pointed Commissioner to the Synod of Ohio, I may 
be allowed to understand the sentiment of my own 
church as well as any one in it, not to say outside of 
it. . . Please understand, and let your readers 
understand, that we have no “ purpose” in the mat- 
ter at all. The question of union must be decided 
upon grounds of doctrine, and of sympathy in all 
that relates to the work and worship of the Church 
of Christ. Whether these exist so completely as to 
demand a union of the Dutch and German Church- 
es, will readily be seen upon investigation.” 
This, surely, ought to be a quietive to undue 
union enthusiasm, but The Messenger thinks differ- 
ently. It declares there is a Dutch “clique” ardently 
at work to effect not so much union as absorption, 
that its agents are very busy, and that recently the 
Classis of North Carolina (German) was showered 
by Dutch documents. To which, as knowing nothing, 
we have nought to say, except that such charges, 
whether true or false, are not particularly condu- 
cive to an era of good feeling. 





The Presbyterians of the West and the East 
appear to differ in some important points of church 
management. The former have a large percentage 
of ‘stated supplies” in their pulpits, instead of per- 
manent clergymen. Thus a contemporary calls at- 
tention to the fact that some Western Presbyteries 
report no pastors to the General Assembly. Wyo- 
ming, Santa Fe, and Kingston, Tenn., are of this 
class. Others, as in the case of Ozark, Mo., Tran. 
sylvania, Ky., and Union, Tenn., have each only 
one settled minister. Mankato has but two settled 
pastors, and nineteen stated charges. Detroit has 
four pastors and thirty-eight ministers temporarily 
settled. Cincinnati, Dayton and Portsmouth aver- 
age about half and half. On the other hand, East- 
ern Presbyteries incline to permanency in the cleri- 
ical relations. In New Jersey, Newark and Eliza- 
beth ; and, in Pennsylvania, Westminster and Ches- 
ter make no report of stated supplies. New Bruns- 
wick has but one, and the same is true of Hudson, 
N. Y., and Blairsville, Ohio, respectively. West- 
chester, Philadelphia, Philadelphia North and Phil- 
aelphia Central, all in the Keystone State, have two 
each. The Presbytery of New York has only four 
out of one hundred and twenty-nine ministers. 
Taking the whole country through there are 1,411 
Presbyterian clergymen in temporary relations 
with their flocks, and 1,673 permanently installed 
pastors. 





The General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which meets at Baltimore on the 
$d inst., will have quite a number of ‘“‘ memorials” 
offered for its consideration. One is, that of the 
“Nine Bishops,” and this is, perhaps, the most 
widely known. A second comes from Philadelphia 
asking for relief for those who object to the “ re- 
generate” phrase in the Baptismal Offices of the 
Prayer-book. A third asks that the word “ priest’’ 
should be understood as signifying ‘‘ presbyter.”’ A 
fourth proceeds from New Haven; and is under- 
stood to be signed by many Conservatives, and its 
purpose is to secure a definition of ‘‘ regenerate” 
and ‘“ born again’’in relation to infants, not “as 
referring to that moral change which is commonly 
called conversion, nor as implying that all who are 
baptized shall be certainly converted, but that they 
describe the grace of adoption into God’s House- 
hold, the Church, and of the reception of a title 
to whatever privileges and blessings are therein 
ministered: which grace (in the case of adults) is 
made available to the final salvation of those only 
who exercise repentance and faith.”” Finally, there 
is the Muhlenberg Memorial, which seeks still 
broader privileges for tender consciences, 





The California Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church reports as follows : 











The Colorado (M. E.) Conference presents the 
following exhibit for 1871 : 


Parsonages 
Sunday-schools 
+ Officers and members 





which was three times as great last year as it was in 


was also about three times as great, contributed Ba) 


In the Protestant Episcopal Church four Con- 
ventions make statistioal reports as follows: 
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FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


PISCOPALIAN England, and especially 
High Churchism and Ritualism have just re- 
ceived a sharp and unexpected shock. It appears 
that a Scotch Member of Parliament, Mr. Ellise, 
had invited two dignitaries of the Established 
Church to his home at Invergarry House, and that 
both of the guests on successive Sundays conducted 
Divine Service and delivered sermons in the church 
of Glengarry, following strictly the Presbyterian 
order of worship. The first to take this step was 
the Bishop of Winchester; his successor was the 
Archbishop of York. The latter, we are told, ap- 
peared in his ordinary walking garb, and in giving 
his extempore prayer, employed the language of 
the English Prayer-book with a few verbal changes. 
The Daily Telegraph, or rather its correspondent, 
wickedly adds that the memory of the Archbishop 
occasionally failed him, and that now and again he 
was forced to cast furtive glances at the printed 
page. An English Bishop in a Scottish Kirk! As 
yet, the leading weeklies, whose comments upon 
this startling innovation cannot fail to be severe, 
have failed to reach us; and at present writing we 
have only the Church Herald. Oneof the writers 
of that paper is pleased to say in reference to the 
earlier offender, the Bisaop of Winchester, that 
when others were speaking of Dr. Wilberforce “as 
saponaceous,” and ‘as carrying seven faces under 
one hat,” he never, up tothe present, lost confi- 
dence in him, as he thought that somehow or other 
the Bishop “always managed to come out with 
clean hands from every process of soap-and-water 
that he applied.” Now, however, the spell of en- 
chantment is gone, and he finds that “ this schism- 
condemning Prelate’’ is as little to be trusted as 
others. What, then, will be thought of the lapse of 
the Archbishop of York? Curiously, also, it never 
rains but it pours; and the same mail which brings 
us this intelligence informs us that the Rector of 
Buckenham, Norfolk, has been delivering a sermon 
in a Congregational Chapel at Ipswich, and that 
the Rev. Dr. Spencerof St. Matthew’s, Marylebone, 
was advertised to preach at a Baptist Chapel at 
Rathgar, Dublin. Moreover, the Sydney corres- 
pondent of the London Times writes that in one of 
the towns in Australia the Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
and Wesleyan clergymen exchange pulpits once a 
month, and that this is done with the knowledge and 
sanction of the Bishop of Bathurst. We await our 

next English mail with palpitating interest. 





The sale of Church Livings in England receives 
a peculiar illustration from an analysis of 120 ad- 
vertisements of advowsons and presentations ready 
for market. Forty-three of the cards simply refer 
to the character and condition of houses and 
grounds. The others set forth inducements classified 
below : 


Best of excellent society 
Social advan 
Light or very ol duty 


P 
Beautiful a ak start 
Attractive bee gcnee Be -place 
Wealthy A aed epee Rt oe TY & i 
Good fish 


ing 
Almost a sinecure 
Residence not — 
Small populatio: 
Fashionable congregation 
Very few poor 
Unusual attractions 
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The Baptist Union of Wales recently held its 
fifth annual meeting. This Union embraces nine 
Welsh and two English Associations. One of these 
associations failed to report. The others present 
the statistical results of the year as follows: 

Number of —— 


Clear increase 
Number of Members 
Sunday-school Scholars. 





A spontaneous revival of Catholicism in Syria 
is reported through the London Tablet, which sug- 
gests in some of its features certain episodes in Dis- 
raeli’s Tancred, or The New Crusade. It appears 
that some forty Shadili Moslems who had been wont 
to meet for prayer in a suburb of Damascus, and 
had for some years been in great doubt regarding 
the divine origin of their own faith, were one day iu 
1869 the subjects of a remarkable spiritual change. 
In the intensity of prayer, a trance fell upon them, 
and each and all saw a vision of our Lord, and heard 
from His lips that He was their God. Still they 
prayed on, when suddenly there]stood before them 
an old man in a long white beard, clad in coarse 
serge, holding a lighted taper, and whispering as he 
glided before them, ‘Let those who want truth, 
follow me.” They sought diligently for this myste- 
rious guide, and at last, after three months, found 
him in the Monastery of the Spanish Franciscans, 
by name Fray Emmanuel Former, Superior of the 
monks. The Father received them into the church, 
and taught them its mysteries. The Mohammedan 
gevernment persecuted them; but they were many 
times providentially saved from prison. The Spec- 
tator commenting upon this story thinks it not at all 
improbable in the main, and instances it as a re- 
markable instance of spontameous accéptance of 
Christianity by men to whom both missionaries and 





the New Testament narrative were unknown, 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


YRACUSE was the scene of the Republican 
S State Convention, and almost of afree fight, 
as our last edition was printing. The two New 
York City delegations met at the entrance of the 
hall and indulged in blows as well as words, before 
the police arrived and restored the peace, thereby 
indicating that the party is approaching the 
Democratic standard of personal prowess, President 
Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, was 
chosen chairman, and in due time the delegates 
whom the Tribune calls the *‘ regular” representa- 
tives of New York City Republicans, having re- 
fused to accept a proposition for a compromise, 
retired from the hall, abandoning the field to the 
representatives of the Conkling-Murphy wing. 
Much as we disapprove of Murphy and of the em- 
ployment of Custom House machinery in State 
politics, we are unable to see why the proposed 
compromise should not have been accepted by the 
Fenton delegates, considering all the circumstances. 
By the terms of this compromise both delegations 
were to be admitted to seats, each member being 
entitled to half of one vote. The retiring delega- 
tion made an attempt to organize an opposition 
meeting, failing in which, the Tribune, their 
official organ, hauled down its colors and declared 
for the ticket which the Convention had mean- 
while harmoniously nominated. This ticket which 
is admitted to be good and strong, isas follows: 
For Secretary of State, G. Hilton Scribner; for 
Comptroller, N. K. Hopkins; for Attorney-General, 
Francis C. Barlow; for State Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Wm. B. Taylor; for Canal Commissioner, 
Alexander Barkley, and for State Prison Inspector, 
Thomas Kirkpatrick. The Democratic State Con- 
vention meets at Rochester on the 4th inst. 

















Our readers hardly need to be informed that 
General Butler is not to be Governor of Massa- 
ehusetts—this year. The General seems to have 
nearly stolen a march on his opponents. While he 
drew their fire by tremendous demonstrations on 
the stump, a more effective work was quietly done 
by his friends in the local caucuses. Seemingly at 
the eleventh hour the danger that he would in this 
way secure the Convention was discovered, and 
efforts were called out which averted it. The Con- 
vention spent a somewhat stormy day in organ- 
izing, before reaching the first test vote, which 
showed where victory was toincline. Of the can- 
didates, Mr. Jewell had withdrawn some weeks in 
advance, and Mr. Rice and Dr. Loring withdrew 
on the final day. The opposition to Gen. Butler 
was thus confined to Mr. Washburn, at present 
member of Congress, who has an excellent record 
of unblemished character and fair ability. The 
ballot resulted in 643 votes for Mr. Washburn to 
464 for Gen. Butler, and 9 scattering. Gen. Butler 
magnanimously announved that he would not 
“bolt.” John Quincy Adams will again lead the 
Democracy, in what will now be a “forlorn hope” 
against the Republicans united under so good a 
candidate as Mr. Washburn. 


On Tuesday, October 10th, Pennsylvania elects 
her State Legislature and two State officers, besides 
voting on a proposed constitutional amendment 
regarding the election of Treasurer. The Demo- 
crats are making great efforts to secure the control 
of the Legislature, In Philadelphia, the city officers 
are to be chosen, and there the contest promises to 
be warm, Asort of compromise ticket, including 
the best nominations of both parties, is put forth 
by a reform clique and receives the approbation of 
many excellent men, On thesame day Ohio elects 
State officers and Legislature, and decides whether 
or no a convention shall be held to revise the Con- 
stitution. The chief interest centers in the political 
composition of the Legislature as that body will 
elect a United States Senator in the place of Mr. 
Sherman, and will revise the appointment of the 
State into Congressional election districts. The 
last Legislature was Democratic by a small ma- 
jority. California holds an election on the 18th of 
October for Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. At the elec- 
tion in September, the State was carried by the 
Republicans. West Virginia chooses the members of 
its Legislature on the 26th inst, and elects delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention. The last Legis- 
lature was strongly Democratic. On Monday, Oc- 
tober 9th, Rhode Island votes on three Constitution- 
alamendments. Texas holds a special election for 
Congressmen during the four days ending October 
6th, and Connecticut held her town élections on 
Monday, the returns so far as received indicating 
Republican victories. Such is the political pro- 
gramme for the present month. 


A brief resumé of the year’s elections thus far 
may be interesting to our readers at the present 
time. Fourvictories have been gained by the De- 
mocrats, namely, in New Hampshire, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and New Mexico. The first of 
these was as complete as it was unexpected, 
but, perhaps, reacted favorably to the Repub- 
licans in the other States. Kentucky voted 
according to precedent, and disappointed nobody 
save in the largely increased vote polled by 
the Republicans, West Virginia merely decided 
two constitutional questions favorably to the Con- 
servatives, and the election in New Mexico is not 
regarded as of any general importance. The Re- 
publicans have gained victories in Connecticut. 
Rhode Island, Michigan, North Carolina, Maine, 
California, Wyoniing and Colorado. The two last 
named are of no great moment in a national sense, 
but some of the others are highly significant, and 
as @ whole, the record is thus far favorable to the 
Republicans. The California election renders 
certain the choice, through the Legislature, of a 


United States Senator, and Maine increased her 
Republican majorities, which are always large. 


The war against the Tammany Ring still pro- 
gresses favorably to reform in this city. The ex- 
amination of the voucher-robbers, which was in 
progress last week before Justice Dowling, resulted 
in the commitment of the accused, who with their 
scintillating jewelry and gorgeous raiment were 
committed for trial before the Grand Jury, The 
next occurrence of immediate importance was a 
necessary modification of Judge Barnard’s injunc- 
tion order. It became apparent that several thou- 
sand laborers employed on the public parks and by 
the Croton Board would be reduced to absolute 
want if payments were totally suspended. This 
view of the case being properly presented, the order 
was vacated in so far as it applied to actual work 
going on under the Department of Public Parks, 
and the laborers, whose pay was due for two or 
three weeks, were relieved from their troubles, and 
in general terms money can be raised for immediate 
needs on approval of the Deputy Comptroller. On 
Saturday, Mr. Green, who has for several days been 
at work in the office of the Comptroller, began to 
publish the result of his investigations, or at least 
allowed them to be published. It will be remem- 
bered that the astonishing figures published by the 
New York Times related only to the county ac- 
counts. The Times has repeatedly stated that the 
city accounts would, if published, make even a 
worse record than any which has heretofore ap- 
peared, and the result seems to justify the assertion. 
The names of Ingersoll & Co., Keyser & Co., with 
which we became familiar in the county accounts 
reappear here in their usual juxtaposition with 
sundry millions of dollars, and several new names 
are added to the list, duly charged with having re- 
ceived other millions. We have no space for the 
separate items, but will give one instance. Accord- 
ing to the county accounts as previously published, 
Keyser & Co. have received from the city for plumb- 
ing, gas-fitting, ete., the sum of $1,149,874.50, in ad- 
dition to the $1,231,819.26 received from the county 
for the same class of work. We are happy to add 
that these figures are the largest in the list, but the 
margin is a deplorably wide one. The city pay- 
rolls, too, bear a long list of names which it is said 
are fraudulent, although we are bound to say that 
this has not as yet been made perfectly evident. 
Deputy Comptroller Green is, however, engaged in 
overhauling the roll and will, no doubt, shortly dis- 
cover whether or no, as is asserted, many of the 
names represent ‘‘ men of straw.” 


The Committee of Seventy has, to some extent, 
shown its hand in preferring charges against Mayor 
Hall. On Monday Judge William C. Barrett, one of 
the Committee, appeared before Police Justice 
Bixby, andin due form prayed for the issue of a 
warrant against the Mayor, on the ground of 
various offenses and malfeasance in office, amount- 
ing to misdemeanor. The complainant read affida- 
vits, one being signed by a member of the Com- 
mittee, and setting forth the specifications of the 
charge, and the other, appended thereto, by a clerk 
formerly in the Comptroller’s office. This clerk had 
the care of the vouchers, and certifies to the fact that 
the moneys were actually paid to Keyser, Ingersoll 
et al., the items being duly recapitulated on the 
face of the affidavit. Judge Bixby was reluctant to 
issue an order for arrest, one ef his reasons being 
that as the Treasury warrants were signed by other 
persons, Tweed, for instance, they should also be 
included in the arrest. It was finally agreed that 
the Mayor should simply be notified to appear and 
answer the charge, and with that the prosecutors 
were fain to be content. It is announced, as we go 
to press, that a motion will at once be made before 
Judge Barnard, to punish Mr. Tweed for contempt, 
in violating the Foley injunction, and it is also in- 
timated that sufficient evidence is in the hands of 
the Committee to justify criminal proceedings. 

——__~._—- 


FOREIGN. 


ILHELM of Prussia and Francis Joseph 

of Austria have, according to general ru- 
mor, but not, be it understood, on any official 
authority, perfected at the Gastein conference what 
was begun at Salzburg. That is to say, the two 
German-speaking Empires will unite for all prac- 
tical purposes in an alliance, certainly defensive so 


Hospodar of Roumania that his government has no 


rest of the world by way of Turkey, it would seem 
that the Sultan has been consulted in the matter, 


chronic state of anxiety about her new capital, has 
signified her willingness to recognize the German 
compact so far as she may be concerned. Judging 
from the interest which the subject excites in *In- 
ternational’’ circles, it may be assumed with some 
degree of fairness that the Emperors reached an 
understanding regarding the policy to be pursued 
toward that society, represented as it is in threat- 
ening strength by the Communists of Prussia, the 
disaffected states of Austria, and the Mazzinians in 
Italy. Certainly the three powers will not be dis- 
posed to pursue the let-alone policy with regard to 
the society, and if their policy is active, no one can 
doubt on which side their combined influence will 
be thrown. 


From week to week we have postponed men- 
tioning the great strike at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 
the hope that some arrangement would be effected 
between the disaffected iron-workers and their em- 
ployers. The strike had become notable two months 
or more ago, and from the outset the general fea- 
tures were favorable to the workmen. The moye- 
ment presumably regeiyeg countenance and sup: 
port from the Internationals in Great Britain, 





and as such it, of course, excites the interest of 
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far as Russia and France are concerned, and pos-| cn 
sibly offensive, should the necessary emergency mean 
arise. From the fact that Bismarck has notified the | Corn Meal: bags 


separate existence, and must hereafter report to the | | 


and the rumor is prevalent that Italy, being in a| Whi 





other branches of the society. Our latest English 
files bring news which is not so favorable to the 
strikers, whose object is to secure full daily pay 
for nine hours’ work. It has been asserted that 
the capitalists have failed in this instance to 
replace their dissatisfied workingmen by im, 
portation from the continent, but it is ascer- 
tained that the works are now employing half 
as many hands as before the strike despite the 
agents of the Internationals whose arguments 
and threats have not been altogether effec- 
tual. England being the especial corner of the 
world where the society hopes to gain its first great 
successes, all the European branches have entered 
upon the struggle with a heartiness and unanimity 
heretofore unknown and eminently disheartening 
to the capitalists most directly interested. The last 
attempt at compromise failed because the work- 
men would not accept a ‘‘fifty-seven-hour per 
week”’ proposition, andit is understood that further 
negotiations under the direction of Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., have likewise failed, the strikers being deter- 
mined to stand by their original demand. 

Just now, too, there is a general convention at 
London which holds its sessions in secret, and will, 
doubtless, exert a powerful influence on the action 
of workingmen all over the world. The leaders, or 
some of them, are unquestionably men of ability, 
and if they are honest and disinterested, may effect 
much good. We trust that they will at least 
concoct some wise measures at their councils 
which will cause the world to forget the crazy 
edicts which have of late made their appearance in 
London and elsewhere. It seems to be impossible 
to induce the “‘red”’ element of the International 
to believe that there is any sympathy for working 
men among non-working classes—we refer, of 
course, to these who do not work with their muscles 
for a livelihood. We know for a certainty that this 
is not so, but to some minds the idea of disinterest- 
edness pure and simple is utterly incomprehensible, 
and it is, therefore, well nigh useless for persons 
who do not agree with the extremists to attempt to 
convince their followers that any virtue lies in 
moderation. Reduced working hours are in many 
respects most desirable, but the harsh measures 
which are sometimes employed to gain them, are 
often most unwise. We can only hope that the 
management of the International will fall into 
the hands of men who can look at a question from 
a judicial point of view, and can recognize all that 
is significant in the delicate adjustment of commer- 
cial relations ; the constant shiftings and growings 
of markets, and the influence which the action of 
Trades Unions has already exerted upon various 
branches of industry. 

The treaty between Germany and France in 
relation to the status of Alsace and Lorraine is not 
as yet successfully negotiated. Bismarck has prom- 
ised to reduce the army of oecupation and evacu- 
ate mostof the French territory, provided the As- 
sembly will ratity a treaty which, by a gradual sys- 
tem of changes in the tariff, shall recognize the two 
provinces as foreign territories. This is, of course, 
repugnant to the French, who naturally desire to 
maintain intimate relations with the inhabitants of 
their late possessions. Itis tolerably certain that in 
the end the Germans will gain their point, as one of 
the spoils of victory. M. Thiers sent a message to 
the Assembly proposing an adjournment, which 
was received by that sedate body, with derisive 
laughter. It seems that the President indulged in 
asomewhat pompous metaphor, regarding the ship 
of state, referring to himself and the Cabinet as 
the crew, and protesting with an earnestness which 
was needless, that he did not want to get rid of the 
Assembly, so that he and his ministers could work 
without supervision. This peroration, couched in 
high-sounding language, was read by M. Simon ina 
very wmwournful tone, which proved too much for 
the -restraint of the Assembly. 


The Markets, 


PRODUCE. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as foHows: 


Barley. pesh. 171,902 | Cut-meats. pks... 7 
| = sone | Flour. boi. ve 
te Tass Seed 
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8... 

aoe | ais 
. 1.584 | Sides. Leatner, 60,015 
Tobacoo.hhas.. 
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636,897 | Wheat. oush . 1,047,590 
Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Sept, 31st, were as fol 
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Wists Wast.Seesh.. - -$1.70@1.84 

. bd BOLT | ove 
de Genesee, 8 bus. “L75@1.82 | Oats. ® bush 51@54. 
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Flour and Meal. 
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Provisions. 
Pork. Weet. mess. # vad ve. HOS | Beef. India Mess. # o..8h006.08 
Prime d0..... 00.000 sccoce peak Nba 64@ 
Dressed Hous. # D lS a 
Beet. ex. Mess. # bb... 0 | Bacon, # D 
Beef, plain Mess, ¥ bbi.. "$100 | Lara. choice, # dD... 
Butter. 


.28@32 | Western medium. # B.. 
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NEW YORK, Oct. 24, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 


a ! Sheep and Lambs......... + 34.036 
99! Swin - 412 








Scientitic and Sanitary. 


DURATION OF THE ELECTRIC SPARK. 


ANY attempts have been made to deter- 

mine the time taken by electrical flashes, aud 

the inquiry has been stimulated by the: desire to ob- 
tain for scientific measurements a spark which 

could be definitely assumed to be ‘mstantaneons. 

Prof. Rood, of Columbia College, bas bestowed 

great labor on the subject, and using; his extraordi- 

nary skill in inventing apparatus, has succeeded in 

making some very valuable deterrainations. The 

processes and the results are detailed, at length, in 

the American Journal of Science. As the main ob- 

ject was to produce an illumination as instan- 

taneous as possible for use in quite another lineof 

investigation, it was supposed that aspark from a 

@ small electrical surface would prove the most 

rapid; hencea Leyden jar with a coating of only 

eleven square inches was taken. After a large 

number of devices bad been tried, reducing the 
time continually, but not reaching any limit, pa- 
tience and perseverance at last met their reward, 

and it was ascertained that such a spark bas a dura- 

tion which is represented in the fraction of forty- 

eight-billionths of a second, with the wires adjusted 

five millimetres apart. By reducing the distance 

between the wires, the time was reduced to forty- 

billionths of a second—an interval sufficient for 

light to travel forty feet. The instruments, as per- 

fected, could have measured much smaller frac- 

tions of a second. One of the incidental conclu- 

sions arrived at is that forty-billionths of a second 

is sufficient time to produce on the retina a stron ¢ 
and distinct impression. The letters on a print: .q 
page are plainly to be seen in the light of a spf yrk 
lasting only that length of time. But it is gigo 
shown that a series of impressions, say ten, ¢ pn be 
made on the eye within that incredibly small. space 
of time, and hence that a much smaller fra/.tion of 
a second suffices for vision. Allof which iv wonder- 
ful indeed. 


A PROBLEM OF THE FUTT SRE. 


HE dredging operations off the “Florida reefs 

bring up many bones of the Fr aanatee or sea- 
cow. These are supposed to have teen carried into 
their present position from thr, coast of South 
America by the current which fjows into the Gulf 
of Mexico from the southward, find which takes the 
name of the Gulf-Stream on passing out again. 
Along with these bones are frequently found cin- 
ders, which have been dropped by the steamships 
which pass in and out of the Gulf. Suppose that 
the human race becomes extinct, an d in ages to come 
the present sea-bed be elevated into a continent, 
and some future geologists, of a new order of be- 
ings, come upon the scene, what will they make of 
the phenomena of these cinders: scattered along a 
certain definite track? Happy vill be the famous 
discoverer of those days wo shall hit upon the idea 
that a race existed once, who Jnad a certain mind- 
power, with which tc, come down upon nature and 
interferein its provesses, But in these days mind- 
power as an interference, or asa power at all, has 
little account made of it by many who claim to be 
philosophers of the first order. 


—It does not take more than the forty-bil- 
lionth part of a second to produce a strong and 
distinct impression on the eye, as determined by 
Prof. Rood. On the other band, according to the 
experiments of Mr. Mendenhall, as given in last 
week’s issue, it takes a vastly longer time for the 
mind to actin response to a visual impression. To 
see an electrical spark and respond by touching an 
electrical hammer may take all of two-tenths of a 
second in an average case. Habit, or training of 
attention and response, will, of course, make a 
great difference. The experience of telegraph- 
operators gives us some extraordinary instances of 
quickness in mental operations. A celebrated 
magician wrought wonders of supposed clairvoy- 
ance by means of a peculiar quickness of sight to 
which he had trained himself by years of practice. 
Asingle glance in passing a shop-window, or through 
aroom, enabled him afterward to give a minute ac- 
countin detail of everything contained in either. 
His trained faculty of attention was so far beyond 
that of ordinary men that it seemed somethixg 








om | supernatural. 


—Russia sheet-iron known familiarly by its 
peculhar dark and glossy surface, has a value above 


4) the ordinary sheet-iron of a blue color and dull 


surface on account of its greater endurance. It is 
made by piling sheets of the iron with layers of 
charcoal dust between each two, and then hammer- 
ing the whole. Portions of the coal become thus 
incorporated with the surface, giving the color and 
luster. Asa general rule, a fine polish is, to a cer- 
tain degree, a protection to any metallic surface; an 
unpolished surface implies many indentations 


| Which give the better scope to the agents of cor- 


rosion. 


—Preserves are hermetically sealed to keep 
them from mold, or in other words to keep out in- 
visible germs which come in with the air and pro- 
duce mischief. It has long since been found that a 
i poy of cotton makes an effectual closure for a bottle 
or jar, serving all the purposes of sealing. This 
agrees with the theory of Tyndall, who has discover- 
ed that cotton sifts the air of germs in a peculiar 
manner of its own. 


— Count Rumford was a cotemporary of Frank- 
lin, and followed similar scientific pursuits, and, as 
is averred, with more genius, but the two men had 
no communication with one another. Benjamin 
Franklin was too devoted a patriot to have dealings 
with a man who was violent on the side of royalty. 


— A young Frenchman claims to prove that we 
had once another moon of small size, which anfor- 


>| tunately exploded, or was knocked to pieces. The 
}} remains appear now in the form of meteoric frag- 
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of cocoa-dus't for several years, having first used it 
very successi'ully in packing plants for carriage by 
an ocean steamer, in which the heat of the furnaces 
keeps up a tenrperature throughout the vessel, that 
is very trying to plants in cases. I use the precau- 
*tion of keeping the fiber during the summer in a 
dry airy place, and of spreading it to the sun some 
} \ot day in September. Tanis probably nearest to 
¢. se0a fiber in the properties referred to. Sawdust 


or ‘sand may be used. 





for # box of cions, but they should be placed under 
the. wwering of the ice. For the air over the ice 
is ver ¥ Gry ; its mcigture is condensed upon the cold 


ice. 
securit y by sealing them up in a fruit jar, and 


i ing iton the 
ers uspending this in a well or placing 
“~ In this way grape cions can be kept entirely 


i ed success, if they 
‘beset on a vine stock with assur 
aan sound and dormant. The first leaves of the vine 
vywill then be fully expanded, and will have evapo- 


“ arowe” them. 
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Farm and Garden. 
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PRESERVING CIONS. 


HE Cowwi'ry Gentleman publishes the follow- 
ing excel lent directions for the benefit of the 
horticulturists. As the advice is timely we print 
it at length: 
Grafts (or cioms) are oftenest lost by being stored 
badly. In our climate itis necessary to cut grafts 
of fruitsthat are rather tender, before any very 
severely dry or ald weather parches the wood so 


as to impede cire ulation. And, for the same rea- 


son, they cannot be set out on the stock safely, 
until after the severe weather is past, and the sap 
of the stock begins to flow so freely that the oozing 
of uyoisture from it will be sufficient to keep the 
graft fresh and plump. A coat of wax prevents 
thiy, moisture from escaping. It must be quite 
tig ht, without hole or crack, in order to retain the 
misture through trying weather, until a union of 
wood and a coating of bark have formed; which 
will be effected by midsummer. The covering of 
@arth over the planted corn effects precisely the 
same object; and will secure grafts perfectly too, 
when it can be used well. 

It is equally necessary, in milder seasons and cli- 

mates, to cut grafts early, because of the liability 
then of their being incited into a movement of 
:growth, by May weather occurring in January or 
\February. This weuld unfit them for use, for no 
‘woody plants endure well to be disturbed at the 
, witical season of the starting of growth in the 
sg, Wing. All cutting, or shifting, or interference of 
an ¥ kind shouid be avoided then. It always affrents, 
anc \ shows, long after, the effects of a shock given 
to th © Vitality of the tree. 

So g Tafts must sometimes be kept from December 
to May, : ive months or more; and the difficulty is 
to keep tiem forall this length of time without 
being at Wy time soaked with wet, or dried, or 
molded by’. !ong confinement in damp, close air. 
Freezing, ton Moderate degree, does not hurt them, 
provided they thaw slowly. 

Any method .that entails frequent examinations 
through solong ® Period, is apt to fail with those 
who have other “fish tofry.” But cions can be 
maintained in gooa' condition by packing them in a 
tight box with fresh ™oss among and surrounding 
them, all pressed dow? tightly with a lid that fits 
nicely into the box, an\d is well weighted, thus pre- 
venting escape of moi sture and incoming of dry 


air. The box to be keptina cool part of a cellar, 


with another larger one turned over it, if the cellar 


is freely ventila:ied and dry ; im. this case a little 


snow may be plac.°d occasiona lly .on the floor around 
the box. 

The cions are thus’ very con\7enient of access. If 
there are different } oxes, a lar,7e plain label on the 
outside of each shoitld show w.bat each box con- 


tains. Boxes of less size than a peck, may lose 


moisture too much, iwd if nyach over a half bushel, 


there might be danger of the contents heating. 


However, if pressed very co.vpactly, and well 
weighted, there will be little da vget of this, be- 


_ tause of the air being well excludea: This will also 


_vevent mold, but if old moss is used" itis best te 


scx. Vd or roast it before being used, to Gestroy all 
ger, U8 of mold. 


Co. 2 fiber (the dusty waste from makin, & mats, 


etc., o.¢ cocoa husks) is a superior material f ¥ such 
packin, % not readily changing ite temperatun ‘@ DOT 
readily (mbibing moisture or parting with it ;° wed 
apt to ,vecome moldy; not prone to decay; a 
gritty or \njurious to a fine-edged grafting-kni te; 
and witha.\ very easy to fill into all the interstices . ¥ 
the fagots«\f grafts. I have used the self-same lov: 


with a plank to which was attached a tongue to hitch 
the team. Theland was planted tocorn. After tak- 
ingtwo crops from the land it was put downina 
meadow, and it has produced at the rate of two tons 
of hay per acre ever since, though before the appli- 
cation it did not yield one ton per acre. It did not 
act so quickly as manure, but was more lasting. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


AITH anp Works.—Some of the recent news. 

paper demonstrations of extraordinary zeal for 
the Sabbath, have given new currency hereabouts to 
an old story of an apparently incorrigible old farm- 
er, who publicly declared that he had at last ‘*ex- 
perienced religion.’”’ His minister, shortly after, 
asked one of his neighbors if he saw any difference 
in the man, and the reply was: “Oh, yes! a great 
difference. Before, when he went out to chop in 
the woods on Sundays, he carried his ax on his 
shoulder, now he hides it under his coat.” 

We once knew the counterpart of this converted 
agriculturist. Though very anxious to pass with his 
“Puritan” neighbor for a truly good man, he had 
fallen into a habit of idling a little through the 
week, and using some odd hours on Sunday on the 
sly to make up for lost time. Being once detected 
in this practice, he admitted to his remonstrating 
neighbor that he had occasionally done wrong in 
this thing. ‘‘ But then,” said he, with an air that 
revealed a full assurance of faith, “I always have 
the most heavenly thoughts in the night.’ ’—Cincin- 
nati Times. 


Bismarck’s Lirtte Joxe.—The following mot 
is making the rounds of the European papers: 
When, at the peace preliminaries, the sum of mil- 
lards—which now seems to sit so lightly on France, 
was mentioned, Jules Favre, not exactly bursting 
into tears, as before, yet appeared utterly speech- 
less with horror. When he had recovered from his 
paroxysm, all he could say was that ‘even if one 
were to count from the time of Christ till now, he 
could not count such an enormous sum.” Upon 
which Bismarck replied, with a smile, ‘‘ Don’t let 
that distress you. I have thought of that, and 
therefore brought this gentleman”—pointing to 
Bleichroder, the Jewish banker—“ with me. He 
counts from the creation of the world.” 


— Fish have great tenacity of life. It is believ- 
ed that the carp has attained the age of 150, and the 
pike a (still greater age. A pike was caught ina 
lake in South Germany, in 1497, on which was found 
a ring bearing this inscription: ‘‘I am the fish which 
was first of all put into this lake by the hands of the 
Governor of the Universe, Frederick II, 5th of Oc- 
tober, 1230.”" It weighed 350 pounds, and was nine- 
teen feet long. 


— John Olvany may be the first saint bearing 
that name, but if the report of his conduct just be- 
fore his death is true, there must bea place found 
for him somewhere in the calendar. He lived at 
Michigan City, Indiana, and was sailing on the lake 
with three friends, when the boat capsizea with a 
flaw of wind. As the little craft could bear up only 
three persons, Olvany said, “I have no family to 
miss me. You have. Good-by!” Then he let go, 
and was drowned.—Christian Register. 


— Presence of mind and absence of body are 
two elements of great generalship. Marshal Mc- 
Mahon certainly has the former. When a colonel, 
he had an altercation on parade with an officer 
whom he threatened. The latter drew a pistol, took 
deliberate aim and fired. Fortunately the cap only 
snapped. With the utmost coolness McMahon said, 
“Give that man fifteen days, salle de police, for 
having his arms out of order.”’ 


— If I were suddenly asked to give a proof of 





. \n ice-house, when at hand, makes safe quarters 


A st tall Jot can be kept easily and with perfect 


torpid till the second week of June, when they may 


off the gorge of spring sap which usually de- 
feats attempts to graft grapes earlier. It is said to 


EXE Datsy.—A writer in the Massachusetts 
s ys that this weed “ will not grow a Bec- 
field occupied by sheep, sd Lynne it 

-9 effectually exterminateit. Give them 
a ay and We ke will take care of the 
oe On dairy farms, where only cows are kept, 
cays w cossetts should be allowed to run with the 
pete rm the sheep are very fond of the ‘ weed,’ and 
cows: nat first, perbaps it would do to allow them to 
pr cag days in the mowing fields in spring and 


fall.” Such is not our exp 
flock of sheep is large enoug 


Ox 
Plowman * 
ond season #2 & 


not kill ox eye daisies by a good deal. 


VALUE OF MUCK. 
member that twelve years 


of muck, aud applied 
the acre, pulverizing @0' 


erience, except when the 
h to defoliate everytb ing 
in the field. “ A few cossetts ” with the cows will 


—In a diseussion before a Wes- 


agriculturist club it was stated by a 
po bere “ ago he drew out 3,000 loads 
it at the rate of fifty loads to 
da mixing it with the soil. 


The result was good crops without further cultiva- 


t.he goodness of God to us, I think I should say that 
it 1s most manifest in the exquisite difference He 
has .made between the souls of women and men, so 
as to £reate the possibility of the most comfortable 
and chairming companionship that the mind of man 
can imag ine.—Arthur Helps. 


—A tree was felled the other day at Sandy 
Creek, Wagga Wagga, for the purpose of procuring 
honey, which it was known had been collected there 


was cut down there was found in the hollow one of 
the most astonishing collections of honey ever 
known, probably, to have been gathered by one 
swarm of bees. There were several immense layers 
of comb ten feet in length, and of great density, 
extending along the inside of the trunk and clothing 
the hollow of the tree almost entirely. After it 
had been carried home (having been wasted con- 
siderably by the fall of the tree and the primitive 
modein which it was collected), the comb yielded 
over two hundred pounds of honey of the purest 
quality. Could Canaan beat this? — Melbourne 
Argus. 

—Gentlemen having more votes than they know 
how to intelligently bestow in the approaching 
election are respectfully reminded that Mr. Timothy 
McCarthy is a candidate for re-election as Super- 
visor of the Fourth Ward. After voting as often 
in the other wards as is judicious, it would be an 
act of kindness to step over into the Fourth and ex- 
pend the surplus ballots upon Mr. McCarthy. Mr. 
McCarthy has for a long time been identified with 
the best interests of the city—in the same way that 
a cut-worm is identified with the succulent tap-root 
of the springing corn.” —San Francisco News-Letter. 


—Since the passage of the law taxing incomes, 
there have been collected from this source $332,000,- 
000. When it is considered that it has cost but 
$340,000,000 to collect this amount, the wisdom of 
the measure becomes conspicuously apparent. 
“Sam, did you sell them ’taters?’’ ‘“ Yes, father.” 
“Did you buy back the sack?’ “Yes, father.” 
“What did you get for the “taters?” “Seventy- 
five cents, father.” ‘What did you pay for the 
sack?’ ‘One dollar, father.” ‘Sam, you’re a 
financier; give me the money.”’—Ibid. 





dap- 
. = ears later he drew out 4,000 loads, an: 
otet itat ‘the rate of 100 loads to the acre, spread 





—Josephine Abrams called at this office to in- 


by arather large swarm of bees. When the tree| p 


form us that she will never again light # match to 
see where the gas comes from that has filled her 
room. She does notsee very clearly when imtnefsed 
in gas, but thinks she will fumble round and do the 
best she can. She hasn’t any eyebrows to speak of. 
—Ibid. 


—A young lady, giving in her religious experi- 
ence, said ‘‘she once wore jewelry of ali kinds, and 
took great pride in it, but, becoming convinced that 
the practice was sinful, and would destroy her soul, 
she sold her jewelry to her younger sister for ten 
dollars, and bought a lottery ticket.” 


—The following dialogue in one of the coaches 
of a first-class car is very ‘“‘ Frenchy”: ‘‘ My little 
angel,’’ asks a fond husband, “are you comfortable 
in your corner?” ‘ Yes, thanks.” ‘You do not 
feel the cold?’ “Notatall.”’ Your window closes 
easily?” Very nicely dear.” ‘“ Then comeand take 
my place.”’ 


—“ Please give me a penny to buy some bread,” 
said a little beggar to a gentleman the other day, 
as he was passing on the street. The charitable 
gentleman gave the boy a twenty-five cent script. 
As he went his way, the professional alms-seeker 
was heard to call out to one of his cronies—‘‘S-a-y, 
Jimmy, I’ve struck a flat. Let’s go get a stew!” 


—Within less than a year, it is stated on the 
best authority, the Swedish songstress has cleared 
£30,000. It is probable that her trans-Atlantic trip 
will close her artistic career, to be followed by 
marriage and retirement into private life-—English 
Paper. 


Mr. William H. Appleton, senior, of the pub- 
lishing house of D. Appleton & Co., has ordered 
from one of the best painters of England a portrait 
of Herbert Spencer, which he proposes to give to 
the Century Club. 


—A man in Columbus was lately serenaded, 
and, when called upon for a speech, responded as 
follows :—“‘ [don’t want any (expletive) band toot- 
ing around me. Getout! Travel!’ 


— Why, Charley, I am astonished to see you 
making faces at your mother!” Charlie brightened 
up at once and retorted ; ‘Why, I calculated to 
laugh, but, mamma, my face slipped.” 


—A golden rule for a young lady is to converse 
always with her female friends as if a gentleman 
were of the party ; and with young men asif her 
female companions were present. 

—Rouseville, Penn., it is said, can beat Boston 
out of sight for crooked streets, and have crooks 
enough left to start another town. 








Publishers’ Department. 


New York State Loan & Trust Co. 

This Company, which bas a paid up Cash Capital 
of ONE MILLION DOLLARS, undertakes to receive 
deposits, allowing interest on the same; to loan and 
advance money, or securities and credite, upon real 
or persouul property; to receive upon storage or 
deposit, Bullion, Specie, Stocks, Bonds, and Certifi- 
cates or Evidences of Debt, and to iake charge of all 
kinds of Securities for safe keeping; collect Coup- 
ons, and Interest; also Rents, Annuities, and Mort- 
gages, remitting for the same, or crediting in ac- 
count, as may be desired. 
All its operations are under the direction of a 
responsible Board of Trustees, including names well 
known and highly honored in New York business 
circles, and Executors, Administrators, Trustees of 
Estates, Guardians of Infants, Married Women, 
Agents having charge of Estates, and people unac- 
customed to business, will find it to their advantage 
to keep their accounts with this Company, affording 
as it does all the security of a Bank, with the advan- 
tage of the accumulation of interest on their ac- 
counts. The Company’s office is at 119 Broadway, 
cor. of Cedar St. 
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HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 

As we are unable to detect thieves in the Post- 
Office, and there have been a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmission to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers that remit- 
tances should always be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, D or tered tter. (AU 
ostmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do s0.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 


—_~>———- 

The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughoutthe whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington’ 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Siazty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subscription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S“ Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panton. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR 1871. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent 
to one address for $5. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 


Terms. &c 
. HENR has charge of Oe Advertising Depart: 
éat mips orized to make contracts with advertisers. 








When does your Subscription Expire ? 
Hereafter the PubUshors will geen Avy ---dil 
Unton at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if you wish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
your subscription at least one week before the time ex 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $3.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to ever, 
subscriber, old and new. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


{From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871. J 

The Completion of the East River Bridge ! 

The work upon this bridge is proceeding rapidly, and, 
when finished, few persons can estimate the effects upon 
our neighboring city. Brooklyn’s material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians; every decade it has al- 
most doubled its population, and has been for years the 
favorite residence of large numbers of our bankers and 
wholesale merchants, A first-class retail business has thus 
been fostered there, and, in especial, the manufacture of 
fine Furniture. Brooklyn can boast of many fine furni- 
ture establishments, which employ artists who design the 
most elaborate patterns, and workmen who exeoute the 
choicest work. Prominent among these is the house of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton St. Their es- 
tablishment is located about the proposed terminus of the 
new Bridge. These gentlemen have added new ware- 
rooms, and are prepared to fill any orders in their line. 
We call the attention of our New York readers to the es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Lang & Nau. It can be reached 
now, by any of the cars leaving the foot of Fulton Street, 
in from five to eight minutes, and a visit of those intend- 
ing to refurnish their houses will repay them well. 

——~.>-_—- 




















First-Class Railroad Bonds 
Axe the best for investments. Write to Caartes W. Hass- 
LER, No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 
>_> 
[From the Brooklyn Union, May 30, 1871.] 

Rare inducements are offered by the well-known and pop- 
ular Furniture House of LANG & NAU, 292 and 294 Fulton 
Street, to all parties who desire to make any purchases in 
their line of business. They have recently leased the up- 
per floors of the adjoining building, desiring to give their 
full assortment a fair show. This isa great saving of time 
to customers. They offer at very reasonable prices all 
styles of Parlor, Library, Bedroom, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture, and are constantly adding to their stock. Messrs. 
Lang & Nau have done good business during the past sea- 
son. This is not strange when we take into consideration 
their desire to give satisfaction to all their customers,their 
promptness in executing orders, and the good quality and 
low prices of their furniture. Young houseke epers, as well 
as old, should not miss an opportunity like this. 


> 

Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO to clean Paint and 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 
from Marble, Porcelain, etc. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales! ! 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 


THE LIBRARY of POETRY AND SONG. 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Onder whose critical supervision the volume was compiled. 
The 


bound. A in one 
tents, of no or will 
stale. It re-read 
long as its 

* A perfect rise. Scarcely anything at all a favorite, orat 
all worth: of ‘piace ‘here is neglected. It is a book for < 
household.’—N. ¥ Mau.” eed 

“We know of no which, in 








grow old o. r 
or 
Pleasure as 


similar collection in the English language 
and selection and arrangement ” 
pare with tt WY omer noe RT Pe 
Terms liberal. This book, su lying @ real blic need 
admirable manner, has constantiy's pola 80 fast t the <i 


ers have haa trouble to keep u stock. lt has won an in- 
stant and permanent le Agente all and 
are more manent Popularsty.” tor Dirouine tne Terms ~ 


J. B. FORD & OO., 27 Park Place, N. Y. 
A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Intelligent, active men or women, young or old, can have pleasant 


and largely paying employment by taking an Agency tor any town 
in the United States, for 


Henry Ward Beecher’'s 


LIFE OF 


JESUSE 
CHRIST. 


Prospectus books are now ready, and territory will be awarded to 
reliable Agents on carly application. Terms liberal. Apply to 
J.B. FORD & OO., 
27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., or 17@ 
State St., Chicago, lil. 


5,000 of the Best Sewing Machines 


CIVEN AWAY! 


One - the very best Sewing-Machines in every 


cular. 

The Grover & BAkeER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, inciuding 
extreme wie gon usefulness, and great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
—_— reliable stitch for be sf use, and for ali ae 

acturing th which neither breaks 
or draws fr thin material. like the lock-stitch. nor 
rips on all kinds of materiai like the single-thread 
stitch. 


A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
with aider and quilting gauge, all complete, 
P rice, $565.00, 


is GIVEN for 
Only 20 Yearly uae er ae to the Nerang nse ge 
At the regular oO each, which, maki “ 
is only $5 more the price of the Machine 
This will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who ce a need of it. We have 


num in some 

for presentation to ministers’ and 

in other cases to be given to poor and worthy 
women, who esteem it a God-send. 

These will be boxed and delivered to any 

ress Office in the city free of 
To Subscriber to the CHRISTLAN UNION, 
btai by 


7) ned by canwassers working for this Premium, 
will be Wits ann copies of the Oil Chro-~ 
mos, ** Wide Awake” “ - Asleep,”—a pair. 
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Financial. 


Wall Street settied down into comparative 
quiet after the gold corner of last week, which 
by the way was effectually broken by the action of 

he United States Treasurer. 
. Geld is still shiped from abroad to New York, 
and the Bank of England farther increased the 
rate of interest to 4 per cent. on Thursday. There 
is some doubt whether the shipments are really 
heavy, for there is no evidence of expected re- 
ceipts. The course of exchange on London indi- 
cates alower rate than existed previous to the ad- 
vance of last week. The speculators, too, are at 
fault, and some individuals have found themselves 
tty heavy loads to carry. 
“i on Exshanae the Public funds are quiet 
put firm. Tennessee and South Carolina bonds are 
the most favorably quoted of the Southern Securi- 
ties. The dealings in Railway Stocks are decidedly 
more active than early in the week. The New 
York Railroad Stocks are all in demand and com- 
mand good prices, and the reports from the West- 
ern Railroads continue favorable. 

Money is somewhat easier, although 7 per cent. 
is still the accepted rate. 

Foreign Dry Goods have been imported dur- 
ing the week to the specie value of $2,569,650; 
amount marketed, $2,775,208. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock @xchange since our last: 
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NOTICE. 
Redemption of 5-20 Bondsof 1862. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
September 1, 1871. 


By virtue of the authority given by an 
Act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘‘ An Act to authorize the refund- 
ing of the national debt,” I hereby give 
notice that the principal and aecrued in- 
terest of the bonds herein-below desig- 
nated, known as Five-twenty Bonds, will 
be paid at the Treasury of the United 
States, in the City of Washington, on or 
after the first day of December next, and 
that the interest on said bonds will cease 
on that day. That is to say, Coupon 
Bonds known as the first series, Act of 
February 25, 1862, dated May 1, 1862, num- 
bered as follows: 

1 to 30699, inclusive, of #50 each. 

1 to 48572, * 10—i* 

1 to 40011, 500 
1 to 741v4, 1000 


And Registered Bonds of the same Act— 


1to 595, inclusive, of $50 each, 
1 to 4103, 7 100 * 
1 to 1899, 500 
1000 
5000 
10000 

The amount outstanding (embraced in 
the numbers as above) is one hundred 
million (100,000,000) dollars. 

Coupon Bonds of the Act of February 
25, 1862, were issued in four distinct series. 
Bonds of the first series (embracing those 
described above) do not bear the series 
designation upon them, while those of 
the second, third, and fourth series are 
distinctly marked on the face of the 
bonds. 

United States securities forwarded for 
redemption should be addressed to the 
“Loan Drviston,’’ Secretary's Office. 

J. F. HARTLEY, 
Acting Secretary. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORE. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, . -. $1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 
Pays Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 


oe “ 


“ “ 





Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 

y. 

The Company is a Legal Deqositary for Moneys 

paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


Rail | 
Road (Charles W. Hassler, 
| No. 7 Wall St., 


Bonds. New York. 


FROM AUCTION, -~"ccteopers 


Chains, with heavy Tassels, and the slides enam- 

eled and set with pearls, $35 to $66—usual price, 

960-to $90. Sent C. 0. D.; privilege to examine. 
¥. J. Nasu, 712 Broadway, New York. 


* Just what he represents them.”—Ohristian Union, 





Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to ‘4 








First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


In DENOMINATIONS oF $1,000, $500 and 
$100, can now be had from the undersign- 
ed or through the principal banks and 
bankers of the United States. The atten- 
tion of investors is invited to the merits 
of these Bonds, secured by a first and only 
mortgage on the road, equipments, fran- 
chises and property of a trunk line of 
railroad which will shorten the distance 
between New York and San Francisco 
some 230 miles, and in addition the mort- 
gage to secure the Bonds covers a land 
grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most fertile 
jand in the West, which is prohibited 
tom being sold at less than four ($4) dol- 
lars per acre by the terms of the mort- 
gage deed, and according to the present 
market price of the Illinois Central Com- 
pany’s lands is worth $18,750,000. This 
loan was originally for $5,500,000, but has 
been largely reduced by subscriptions of 
actual investors. Theremaining balance 
of the loan is offered at 97 1-2 and accrued 
interest, but the right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price at any time, without no- 
tice. 

The bonds have thirty years to run; 
bear 8 per cent. interest, payable in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice, free of taxes. BOTH PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST ARE PAYABLE IN 
GOLD. They are Coupon Bonds, but can 
be registered with the coupons ON, or can 
be registered with the coupons orf, and 
interest paid toregistered owner. Inter- 
est payable August 15th and February 
15th. A liberal sinking fund, formed 
from the entire land sales, in payment 
for which the bonds will be received at 
par and accrued interest, provides for the 
early extinguishment of thisloan. 

Trustees—Farmer’s Loan and Trust 
Company. 

These bonds offer favorable induce- 
ments to parties desiring to fund their 
Five-Twenties, or other high-priced se- 
curities. 

In converting Five-T wenties the invest- 
ors realize 17 per cent. profit on the prin- 
cipal; 2 per cent. per annum excess of 
interest; and at the sume time get a per- 
fect security. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full 
information furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of 
this loan, our firm buy and sell in their 
regular business the bonds of the St. Jo- 
seph and Denver City Railroad Compa- 
ny, those of the Eastern Division being 
now quoted at 102 and accrued interest. 
These were originally placed by us at 
97 1-2. 


TANNER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET. 


The New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - $1,000,000 
Interest allowed on Deposits, subject to 
Oheck, same as upon Bank. 


This Company ts authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every deseription. 

To receive Deposits, aMowing interest on the 
same; to loan and advance money; to receive 
upon storage or deposit Bullion, Specie, Stocks, 
Bonds, and Certificates or Byidences of Debt. 

To take the management, custody, and charge of 
Real and Personal Estate and Property, and to act 
as Trustee of Railroads and other Corporations. 

The Company wii] alse take charge of all kinds of 
Securities fer safe keeping; collect Coupons and 
Interest. &o.; remitting the same, or crediting in 
account, as may be desired. 

The New York State Loan and Trust Company 
has a paid-up Oash Capital of ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS, and by its Charter has perpetual suc- 
cession. Its place of business is central; all its 
operations are under the direction of a responsible 
Board of Trustees. BXBCUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, TRUSTEES OF ESTATHS, GUARDIANS 
OF INFANTS, MARRIED WOMEN, AGENTS 
having charge of Estates, FEMALES. and others 
unaccustomed to business, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to keep their accounts with this Company, 
affording as it does all the security of a Bank, with 
the advantage of the acoumulation of interest on 
their accounts. 





TRUSTEES: 

HENRY ‘A. SMYTHE. President. 

WM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, F, SCHUCHARDT, 
8. D. BABOOCKE, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
W. R, TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A. HURLBUT, 
G. G@. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, 8. C. FAHNESTOCK, 

WM. F. DRAKE. 
F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. | 





FIRS? MORTGAGE, CONVERTIBLE, 
7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Peoria and Rock Island 
Railway 
OF ILLINOIS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, $1,500,000 
Capital Stock - - - - 2,000,000 


This is a COMPLETED Road 91 miles in 
length, connecting the important Cities of Pe- 
oria on the Illinois River, and Rock Island, Mo- 
line and Davenport, on the Mississippi. Dav- 
enport, en the opposite bank of the river, is 
connected by a railway bridge. The last rail of 
this road was laid July 7, 1871, and the line is now 
open and being operated with a success exceed- 
ing all anticipation. In order to place upon 
the road the large equipment necessary for the 
business offered, and to construct depots, car 
and engine-houses, machine-shops, &c., equal 
to any of the best old roads in the country, as 
as is now required of this, the Company offer, 
through the undersigned, $1,500,000 convertible 
first mortgage gold bonds, which cover the en- 
tire property of the Company, and is less than 
$17,000 per mile. PRMSENT PRICE, 90, 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY. Principal and interest payable in 
coin at New York or London, free of tax. 

This road, opened for the immense local as 
well as through traffic, now offered, will prove 
one of the most profitable in the West, tray- 
ersing as it does a section of country unsur- 
passed in fertility of soil and agricultural re- 
sources, already thickly populated and in a 
high state of cultivation. This is self-evident 
from the fact that every section of the road 
passes through cultivated fields and many 
flourishing towns and villages, with a large city 
and navigable river at each end. Railroads in 
the West have been heretofore constructed 
through unsettled and uncultivated regions of 
the country, consequently have had but little 
local traffic to depend upon for several years 
after construction. But the Peoria and Rock 
Island Railway is a first class COMPLETED 
road, with NO PARALLEL or COMPETING 
LINE, and RUNS THROUGH ONE OF THE 
RICHEST AGRICULTURAL, MANU- 
FACTURING AND MOST POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS IN THE WEST. Thus it is 
certain that the local business is already more 
than enough to sustain the road, while the 
through traffic is unlimited, as its connections 
are numerous, which can be seen by a glance 
at the map. 

This road is a grand central link, to which 
many of the principal lines centralize and di- 
verge to all parts of the continent. 

We invite the attention of investors to this 
loan. Being familiar with the wealth and re- 
sources of the country along the line of this 
railway, aud 4 MEMRER OF OUR Finm nmav- 
ING MADE A OAREFUL EXAMINATION OF 
THE ROAD AND ITS PROPERTY, WE CAN 
WITH THE UTMOST CONFIDENCE RECOM- 
MEND THE BONDS AS A PRIME SEOURITY, 
reliableand safe in every particular. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change at full rates, and bonds delivered to 
all parts of the country, free of express charges. 

Maps, circulars, &c., with full particulars re- 
lating to the road, furnished on application by 
the undersigned, Financial Agents of the Com- 
pany. 


BANKERS, 


No. 14 Nassau Street, New York. 





National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
185 Bleecker st., New York. 
yagesest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
li deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due. 

JOIN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 








Prang’s American Chromos, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE 
Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the origina! O11, PAINTINGS. 


CALL AND SEE THEM! 


¢” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES to 
at the fair, or on application tS be had gratis, 


L. PRANG & OO., 
Baston, Mass. 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 


GRAPHOSCOPES. 
(mported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CG., 
591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolitar. Hot 
OCK WOOD &CO.., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
AMERICAN 


843 Brosdway. FIRST 
ty » 1865, UT '69. and 70, 


Imperial Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes 
per dos. Life Sized Photographs, Tew a S 


ELLIOT & CO., 
TAILORS. 


The Finest Foreign Goods and q Perfect 
cialty. §” At Reasonable Prices 

NO. 756 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


ADIES DHSIRING TO PROCURE A FI ~ 
D sencerant anche: ga ar 
Sei, Seca eeh yt Sage vee 


“ SALASBURY §N. @., Act. 4, 1870. 


“Iam fully satisfied that the Florence Sewing- 
Machine cannot be excelled by any other machine. 
Mine has been im constant use for three years, and 
has never begn out of order. 














it a Spe- 











“Maus, W, H, BAILY,” 


TURNER BROTHERS, |: 


ARE YOU 
GOING TO PAINT? 


IF 80, USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White 
AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
“ Ready for use—Requires no oil, thinning or driers,” 
And Sold only by the Galion, 


READ THEM. 


PETER HENDERSON, Seedsman and Florist, 
New York, writes, Feb. 17, 1871: 

“Itis now a year and a half ago since I painted 
my residence with the AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT, 
and, compares with painting that 1 had done with 
the best White Lead and Oil at the same time, I 
find that the CHEMICAL PAINT retains the cclor 
and gloss far superior to the lead oil. Inthe future 
I will use no other.’’ 

J. V. NICHOLS, Architect and Civil Engineer, 
Orange, N. J., writes, Marcn ; 

* Over two years ago I had my house painted with 
the AVERILL PAINT, and, from close observation, 
think it superior to the best English Waite Lead— 
covers better, retains its gloss, and does not crack 
or chalk off—in fact, omes firmer with age. I 
think it cheaper because of these qualities, allowing 
first cost the same. From my experience, the colors 
stand much better than any other Paint in use.” 

Rev. 8. C. ALEXANDER, Biddle Lastitute, Char- 
lotte, N C., writes:—* Please accept our testimo- 
nial of the great value of your pnw Of its supe- 
rior beauty and brilliancy there is no question. We 
have saved $150 more than we would have done had 
we used lead.” 


Scores of imitations are now being put On the 
market under similar trade marks to ours, purport- 
ing to be the same, or as good as the Averill Chem- 
ical Paint, and sold at lower prices. An actual test 
of afew months only will prove them to rub off as 
badly as the poorest lead. To avoid imposition 
take only the “ Averill Chemical Paint.” Sample 
card of beautiful shades, and testimonials from 
bundreds of owners of the finest villas in the coun- 
try, furnished free by 


AVERILL OHEMIOAL PAINT 00,, 
32 Barling Slip, N.Y., 
or Cleveland, Ohio, 





CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


W ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES ©xpR 
rience, energy, and tntegrity—Is progressive, 
cosmopolitan, an sommetcn With bh quarters 
at the ceuter UT UlaLiON, its Complete system o1 
business works better, with a saving of e and 
ht months’ 2,000 

Premt- 


money—Ii ness: 
Agencies Established! $700,000 

ame . $000,008 Aeecee Poy ~ and stock al- 
r y 20 per cent. premium— es upon desir 
able risks accepted—All business conducted in a 
liberaland prompt spirit—We invite the public te 
give pee ARaas a fair trial and realize its superior 


SEWING-MACHINE SALES for 1870, 


THE SINGER STILL TRIUMPHANT! 





THD SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, at th 
World’s Fair—constituted by the homes of the 
people—received the gzpet award of the highest 
sales, and ha . r — far y~ = them, for 

e hur and twent ven 
ousand,eight hundred and thirty-three machines. 
being more than forty thousand in advance of their 
sales of the previous year, and over forty-four 

more than the sales ~4 any other Company 
for 1870, as oe | by the following figures m 
SWORN returns of the sales of Licenses: 


THE SINGER MAmorAcruna 
© the Flor- 


OMPANY sold over 
ence Sewing Machine +++ 110,173 Machines. 
98,943 do. 


Sola over the Wilcox & Gib 
Sewing M e © weer ees 
Seld over the Weed 
chine Co ee Sere 92,831 do. 
Sold over the Grover & Baker : 
m2 the How (eE Cc By = 
e * r 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson Se Go. 
Manufacturing Oo.........5...... / da, 
all of which is mainly Ging to the popularity of 
FAMILY SEWING MA- 


what is known as the “ yew 
t finding its way into every 


pp which j now 

we ‘“ old. 

full ; of Machin: 0 din yond 

of ish, their At- 
m mergus kinds of work, which, till 

pee howe! t that delicate fingers alone 

could perfe’ as well as leu about all arti- 

gies he b Cotten eee suc 

“ poo ‘otton, Oil, &c.. 
thelr Authorized Agents, or ys 
The Singer Manufacturing Company, 


34 Union Square, New York. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON, 
OPTICIAN. 


SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES, 


In Shell and Steel Frames, with Brazilian Pebbies 
of the finest quality, at $5.00 per pair. 


OPERA, FIELD, & MARINE GLASSES, 
of the best makers, with most powerful glasses, 


BAROMBETERS and THERMOMETERS, “AICRO- 
SCOPES, TELESCOPES, and SU gyRy- 
ING INSTRUMEN’;s, 


All at Reduced Prices at 


518 BROADWAY, 
opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
5 and 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


M2 Broadway, near 26th St.. 
New York. 


as T'wist, Linen 
+» apply to any of 








47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore 

Dye, or Clean, all styles of Ladies and 

Gentlemen’s Garments, Kid Gloves, 
Feathers, &e., &e. 





BARRET NEPHEWS & Co. | 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


THE 
MERIDEN 


BRITANNIA CO., 


WAREHOUSE and SALESROOMS, , 
No. 199 BROADW4_y, 


AND AT THE FACTORIES, 
WEST MERIDEN, CON Ney 


Sole Proprietors, Manufacturers, and Pa 
the Celebrated 


PORCELAIN-LINIED 
ICE-PITCHERS, 


CLEANER, LIGHTH”:, and more DU'R. 
the metal-lined. eo 


In addition to our UNRI VALMD 
ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE- 
entire new line of 


FORKS AND SPOONS, 


Being extra heavily plated by our NEW PA 
TENT 
PROCESS, which deposits the silver any :requisite 
yg on the PARTS MOST EXPQISED TO 
AR. 


They are unequaled for durability pb 
al 
by the old process. oe 


All spoons and forks plated by thi 
s 
method are stamped pee 


1847--ROCERS BRO’S--Xil, 


and our trade-mark ay below. 


mtees of 


i varfety of 
WAJRE, we offer an 


Trade Mark Tr?.deyMark 
for 
Electro 
Plate Plate 
WHITE NICKEL 
METAL.| SILVER. 


for 
Electro 


eRid 
Ce 


(gt 


<—/ 
COMPR” 





Meriden Britannia Co’s 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


A carefully selected steck of these justly cele< 
brated Goods for sale by 


CILMAN COLLAMORE, 


Successor to G. COOLLAMORE & CO., {importer wf 
and Dealer in 


Fine French and English Chin a, 
Class, etc., 


731 Broadway, New York. 


SILVER- 





PLATED 
PORCELAI'N-LINED 
ICE-PITCHERS. 


The Latet Improvement and the 
Best Article Made. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, N.jiY. 





“THE HUNTERS FAVORITE.” 


The New Model Improved Roper 
Shot Gun. The best 


SHOT GUDy 


in the world. Alp o, 


The Roper Six Shot Sporting Rifle 
“THE PET OF “ail PRAIRIES,” 


fourth oe N and RIFLE, fring 
inde f fis cnrel. These guns are entire! 
IN TWO 42.0 ONDE oR, FIRING my 


Four-¥ nooting 


8HO 

ON DS fro: 4 
Jonna net ‘a8 long as the gun, and walsh ove 
himself hea mmon ammunition by the hunter 
the Billin, Pal, or light, to suit his @. Also 
and Steel an 4 eeent Solid Sewing Macnine Shuttles, 
tion; 4 fron Drop Forgings of every descrip- 


“Manufactured by the 
Meper Sporting Arms Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 
Send for descriptive circular. 





BILLINGS’ PATENT 
Sewing Machine Shuttles, 


FORGED os Picesse Grust, AND COLp 
anufactured by th 
ROPER SPORTING ARMS CO. 


Trade Mark. 


Also Iron and Steel < 
all Descriptions CRoINas of 


BROAD STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


_——- 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS. 
TERIAL. Write, for, Erico-List, ru M4 
Revolvers, &c., bought or traded ~ yor = 











M. A. LEFLER, Dentist, 





% West Thirty-first Street, 
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HE VALUE OF CHILDREN. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 
” * * a * 
T is not all the no-workers that society can 
afford to lose. Neither is itall the weak 
that socieiy can afford to lose. The weakest 
things in the world are the most precious—the 
children.. The joy of the bouse, the comfort 
of the heart, the musie of life, the very prophet 
to us, is the child. 


“Except ye be converted, and become as lit- 
tle children, ye shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


Children are God’s messengers tous. They 
are the blossoms of human life. We could not 
spare them, babes though they be. They do 
not earn anything. They not know how to 
sing or frolic. We could not spare even the 
new-born babe—the babe of a week. It isin 
every way crude. Itis utterly unreciprocating. 
Itisa mere germ-point, waiting for food, in 
our arms. And yet, how rich we are! How 
rich are our homes! And howit stirs, with its 
magnetism, every thought and feeling of the 
sensitive soul, and brings near the other life, 
and lifts us up, every day,in hymnsand prayers 
and thanksgiving to God! How much we have 
to thank God for in the child! and yet how 
litile,so far as present value of the child is 
concerned ! ‘ 


oe a 


- . o * * 


* From a Sermon 4 “ Remnants,” 
in Plymouth Pulpi No. 22, 
outh Pulpit is pub ished week! 
Pai yours 8 2 ies 10 cents. 
= ishers, York. If taken to; «+4 with 
he Christian Tnion ($3), the two will be sent for 
33.00 per annum. 


published 








fa@7°>CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO—FIVE- 
TWENTIES— 
CENTRAL PACIFICS. 
BANKING OFFICE OF 
FISK & HATCH. 
No.5 NASSAU st., New YORK, Oct. 2, 1871. 

Very many holders of Government 
Bonds are debating in their own minds 
whether to sell out while they can real- 
ize a handsome premium on their bonds, 
or to exchange them for other first class 
securities, bearing the same rate of inter- 
est, which may be had at much less price. 
We have been exchanging large amounts 
of late for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIx 
PER CENT. GOLD Bonps, and also for the 
CENTRAL PACcIFIc SIxzEs. 

Of the FrrrEEN MILLION CHESAPEAKE 
and Onro Srtx PER CrntT. LOAN, but 
about $4,500,000 remain unsold, and this 
remainder will be taken up rapidly. 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIXES 
have absoluteiy 30 years torun; are es- 
pecially desirable for steady investments, 
and can now be bought 

17 per cent. less than TEN-FORTIEs, 

20 per cent. less than FIVE-TWENTIES, 

25 per cent. less than srxEs oF 1881, 
and are equally sure to be paid principal 
and interest in gold coin. Price (at pres- 
ent) 93 and accrued interest, that is, with 
coupon attached, payable Nov. 1. 
$1,000 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond 

costs to-day.........-.... oe PNM 3 $955 32 

500 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond 

costs to-day 4 

100 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond 

costs to-day 

Only afsmall amount of the latter de- 
nominations remains, and no more can 
be made. Bonds arein coupon or regis- 
tered form, same as Five-twenties. 

When the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road is completed, in 1872, and the Bonds 
are dealtin at the Stock Exchanges of 
the world, we have no doubt they will be 
equally popular with the Central Paci- 
fics, which now command a premium and 
are a favorite security here and in Eu- 
rope, both roads being prominent lines, 
and under substantially the same fiscal 
management. Both principal and inter- 
est of the CENTRAL PACIFIC and 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO BONDS, 
are specifically payable in gold coin in 
New York; the interest on the former 
being paid January and July, and of the 
latter, May and November, corresponding 
with the two classes of Five-twenties. 

We recommend either of them to our 
friends and customers with the same 
confidence as we did the Five-twenty 
bonds, when we were selling millions of 
them for the United States Government. 

We buy and sell Frvze-TweEntTtEs, TEN- 
Forties, ErgHTy-ONEs, and CENTRAL or 
WESTERN Pactrics, or receive them in 
payment for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
Bonps at their current market prices. 

FISK & HATCH. 

P.S.—Accounts of Banks, Bankers and 
others received, on which we allow Four 
per Cent. interest. 

Certificates of deposit issued and col- 
lections made in all parts of the Union. 
HARVEY Fisk. 
A. S. HATcH. 








NOW OPENING! 


NOVELTIES IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
TRIMMING VELVETS not to be equaled any- 


where. 
All the new Shates ot BROWN and GARNE 
Also, the NEW TRIMMING REPS, to ti all 
the colors of ‘oe 
VELVETS. 
CH GROS one RIBBONS 
In mininey and Sash Wi 
5, ‘ential selection uf shades. 
a&1so0, New Desi, 
CLAN TA TANS AND ROMAN S4SHE 
or Ladies and Children. 
RICH FREN prs 3 Teens, 
AVES, 
‘ATHERS AND FLOWE RS. 
ae AND UND RWEAR. 
COURVOISIER'S 1 Kid GLOY. 


We offer a stock unequaled in pre n and at the 
ewest market rates. 


289 and 291 Fultop ee Brooklyn, 


FALL OPENINC! 


Hats, Trimmings, 


LY LE’S 


Ribbons, Small Wares, 


Popular 


Flowers, Notions, 


Feathers, 


NEW YORK 


DOREY, 


Gt»h AVE., 


Toilet Soaps, 


Laces, Perfumery, 


Velvets, Satehels, 


Silks, Wallets, 


Satins, Shirts, 


Cor. 23d St., 
Neck Ties, Collars, 


Handk’fs, 


8th AVE., 


Cuffs, 


Gloves, Bet. 21st & 22d Sts. | Bows, 


Hosiery, 


THE 


Corsets, Towels, 


BOWERY, 


Skirts, Linings. 


Cor. Bleecker St. 


Pads, Muslins, 


Bustles, Flannels. 


ALEX. LYLE. 











Dress Goods Department. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offering « special line of 


600 PIECES ALL-WOOL EMPRESS 
OLOTHS, 


in new Fall shades, at considerably less than for- 

mer prices, viz. : 

42c., 50c., 55e,, 60c,, 65c., and 70c, PER 
YARD. 


A Similar opportunity cannot be presented again 
this season to secure these desirable goods. Their 
stock of rich and medium 


DRESS GOODS 


havo been largely supplied with every novelty in 
style and coloring, forming the 
MOST EXTENSIVE DRESS GOODS STOCK 
EVER OFFERED. 
PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


FALL SILK and 
MILLINERY COODS. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
209, 311, 311 1-2 Grand st, 


oo Allen 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 


R NEW VELVET DEPARTMENT 
Contains an assortment of Bonnet and Trimming 
yr 4 ma Ets, comprising every desirable coior 
Bik. pil BONNET VELVETS, $2, $225, 8, 
$27 te, $3, $3 50 per yard. * 
ne Thousand pieces of Colored and Black VEL- 
VRIRENS. from 56c., 7ic., and $1 per yard. 


Silk Mantilla Velwets below last year’s 
prices. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


Enlarged Ribbon Department. 





ees Grain Ribbons, complete assortment, every 
width, in all desirable shades. 
1- By Sash Ribbons, at 75 cts., at 85 cts., at $1 per 


ard. 
Balance of SIX DOLLAR SASHES closing at $2 50 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


@ French Flowers, Catatch be eet and Tips. 
cy 
Comprising the Finese' Goods at our usual low rates. 


AT E, RIDLEY’S & SOX, 
New Silk Department. 
Good Pick Silks at $1, $110, $125, $150 per yard, 


and up 
All the desirable shades in Silk Corde. 
Bonnet Silks, 75 cts., $1, $1 25, 
Black and ay 1 Satins, $1 ‘Ye, $1 25, and $1 50. 
Cheap Lining Sil 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON. 
309, 311, 3114 Srent Street, 


64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen Street. 
Fifth Bloek East mo the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Enlarged Yankee N atne a aR 


Jet ont Shell Sets at lic., 20c.. , 38¢., 20 
Earrings in Jet, Steel Gilt, ead ‘Shae 10c., See 18e., 


and 25c. 
Real and Imitation Hair Goods, Zephyr Wigrsteds. 
Berlin = ee Worsted Embroideries, 35c., 50c. 


7 ea 
= mall Wares, Hraia s, Combs, Dolls, Perfum- 
ps, Toilet pees iy Fans, &c., &c. 
Leather Satchels, 70c., 85c., 90c., and $1—Che: 
Thqpeendts of moana’ Books, Cigar Cases, Valises, 
raveling 


, &C., 
Chea Towels, ob Na skin Li » at 8c., 10c. 
ep Tes Das ean pkins (Linen), a ’ 














AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Corset Department Enlarged. 


Whalebone Corsets 

From 28 to 100 N Bones, a #1 19, $1 38, 4 Beenie. 
Fine: ery one $2 25, $2 50.8 —Cheap. 
Ponterustlen. ~~ &c., pod -, each, 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, S14 @ Grand St.; 62, 64, 66, 68. and 70 Allen 8t., 
block East from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


Dreas-Cloak 7 Trimmings and Silk Fringes. 
Ever. ything New 
Jack ‘Silk Velvet Bibbons. 


E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


Cnetiinen Neodieworke, Real and Imitation Laces. 





Full Nuc vf Colored 
NO 








AT H. O'NEILL & CO’S|* 


327 and 329 Sixth Av. and 20th St. 
Importers of French and English 


MILLINERY COODS. 


Have opened a full line of 


New Fall Goods. 
SILK VELVE'TS, 


_, Velvet for Dress Trimming at $2.50 good qual- 
ti 


Silk Mantilla Velvet, from $5.50 to $18 per yard. 
Silk Bonnet Velvets in all the new fall 7; ades. 
2 Cases of Black and Colored Velveteens. 


RICH LACES, 


Weare omering the finest selection ef articles in 
this line ever before exhibited oe market, and 
at greatly below the Broadway 
Point and Applique Trimmings 
Real Point and Applique Trimmin Laces. 

Barbs, Handkerchiefs, Col a Sn Sets. 

Black ana White Guipure 

2,000 pieces of Real French Guipure Lace, which was 
bought ata great sacrifice, will be sold 25 per ct. 
below the cost of English or German Guipure 


Lace. 
RIBBONS, 


We have now opened a full line of Gros Grain og 1 
pes ee in = the new fall shades, Nos. 

5, 

Sash Ribbons, Tineh Biack, 75e. per yard, warrant- 


ed all silk. 
Scotch Plaid, al) silk, %c. to $1.10 ) ber ve 
T-inch Gros Grain, warranted all Ik, $1. % 
Roman Sashes, Fancy Sashes, (cheap). 


STRAW GOODS. 


Ladies’ Felt Hats of the finest quality, in all the 
newest shapes, $1.37. the same qua ity as sold 
on Broadway for $2.50. 


will open en on Monday a line of Fancy Felt Hats, 


NEW G 
fic RENCH FLOWERS 
OST a PLUM 
OSTRICH TIPS, 
FANCY FEATHERS. 
Ostrich Tips, Ostrich Plumes and Fancy Felt in 
great variety. 


GO TO O’NEILL’S FOR 


The largest ry ad Scarfs and Ties in the 
city, and the cheape 
500 doz. Lupin’s foe Latton Kid Gloves, $1.00. 
500 doz. Lupin’ 8 two-button Fancy Kid Gloves, tir 
100 doz. Lupin’s two-button Fancy Kid Gloves 
All of these 
Full line of the 
N. B.—Strangers visiting the city,and our custom- 
=. are respectfully invi to examine our 


oods are of a superior quality. 
amous Perronet Gloves. 


All "qpods marked in plain figures. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


£27 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twelfth Street. 








Collars, 5c. , 12c.—up 
ne t 1 Lace Collars; 10¢., 12¢., 180., 14e., 15e., 
Rect ti lic. — nee 
1 Bargain dies’ and Come Linen Hem- 
ce ag Handkerchiefs, lWe., « l5e., 17¢., 20c. 
Look at ‘oar: Real Guipure Laces. 
Thread Laces 


Alse, Real and Veils, Barbe Edg- 
ings, &c., &c. 


E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


Enlarged Hat and Bonnet Department. 


Choice New Desirable syn in Felt, Velvets, Reps, 
Satin, and other material. 

LINES OF FINE FELT HA 
Latest Styles and Newest Shades, 1 ‘each. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 31154 Grand ; 62, 64, 66, 68. and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


New Undergarment Department. 
Examine our Stock. Prices Low. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


Enlarged Hosiery Department. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods. 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, 
and Ww 

Full assortment. No advance in price. Hosiery, 
. cents, 10 cents, 15 cents, 20 and 25 cents. Ex- 


mine. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Silk Scarfs, Fancy Ties, Xe., &c., 
—large assortment. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 3113¢ Grand 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 
KID GLOVES. 


All our Stock clearing out ata 


GREAT SACRIFICE, 











and Boys’ Undershirts 





to mak 
GLOVE, manufactured expressly for our trade, 
and imported Ca 
THE OSEP GLOVE reduced is me. a pair. 
ANDER GLOVE, $1 the 
RINOT ye $1 50 the 
Two a Three Buttons, 95 cen ti, $1 25, and $2 a 


6 makes are well known, and the assortment 
e 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, a4 Graud ; 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 1 8t., 
Fifth Block East from'the Bow 


com 





TO MILLINERS and STOREKEEPERS, 


OUR NEW 


JOBBING ROOMS 


ARE NOW OPEN. 
Full lines of GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, all vim. 
SASH RIBBONS, Black aaa Colored SILK V 


SILK CORDEAGHO DE Na NAPLES SATINS 
NNETS. & HATS. and near v 


Big Pop 
Yeu find cheap Milline wy Goede at at 


E. RIDLEY'S & SON, 


909, 311, 811 b perp Street, 
64. 68, 68 and 70 Allen Street. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery 


Entrance to the wholes@le Sopartnent, 62 Allen 


e room for the introduction of a NEW TONNES 


JOB. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager, 


OFFICES: 

40 Broad St. & Pai 
Mall, London. 

U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street 
New York. 


Extensive Display of Fashionable IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


E, W. CROWELL, 
Manager. 


CAPITAL, 
$8.000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1802. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


AT RETAIL. 
On MONDAY, Onteper 2. ay large etditions wi +A be 


made of NEW and 
already large stock of 


RICH FALL AND WINTER 
SILKS. 


PLAIN COLORED SILK8. 
[D AND STRIPED SILKS. 
SICILIEN, % and 1% yards wide, 





expressly apapted for Overdresses. 


BLACK SILKS. 


The most extensive stock to be found in the city, 
and all the well-known and most popular makes a 
lower prices than ever before offered. 


RICH LACES. 


The most complete stock yet offered to the pub- 
Me. Bes and at pacts that cannot fail to please the 
closest 

BRIDAL T TROUSSEAUX, co complete 

Si AWLS, FLOUNC. TS, HANDKFS. 
“REAL POINT,” “APPL § Sur “OH ANTILLY’ 
and GUIPU RE” TRIMMING LACBS. 

EMB IDES, and PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 
THIMMINGS. &e. 


FALL AND WINTER 
DRESS FABRICS. 


All the newest colorings in 
SATIN DE CHENE, BRILLIANTINES, 
BARATHEAP a oo CREPE DE PARIS, 
ons. 
SCOTCH WOOL PLAIDS and WATERPROOFS. 
An elegant assortment of new hectege im 
*ROBES DE CHAMB 
SILK and WOOL POPLINS, etc., vate. 
300 sr t4 PURPLE FRENCH POPLINS and 
EPIN oi. Silk and Wool, sews oat '¢ 


sirable good: r i worth 
2200 rable g at$la "yard, wort wort) 


HOUSE AND HOTEL FURNISHING. 


FAMILY TABLE AND BED LINENS, 
BAS RAatASW a cKc ORGN cronls 
iat a4 FRUIT DOYLIES. ‘ 

ription of WHITE GOODS 
NED 


3 


OMFORTABLES, FLAN- 


Erery.dene 
BLA , ~— , &e 


’, GENTLEMEN'S, YOUTH’S and 
LADIES : ig 


FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT 
Complete in every Snae at Reasonable 
C8. 


SHAWLS. 


Loi uare Real India Camel’s 
Herpes as alr Guin, * received. 


ench , Comers ' wa: Saaee and 8 Square Shawls. 
1 Shawls, n every va 
¥edoen s Traveling Shawis, Lap and Carriage 
c. 


“QHOSSON’S Celebrated KID GLOVES,” 
in all the fae Colort for | a Evening 


rex = ots ee beak, Driving, and eve 
n, Casto iF uck, 

ane, script tion of Li Gloves ving and e and 
WINTE R WEA 


Hosiery, Teneo 


Gen 9 d Fgutas 
a ODS, SASH RIBBONS, CRAVATE. 
TIES. SAKES. BRACES. &c., &., at the very 


lowest prices. 


MOURNING GOODS DEPART- 
yank 


nm a superior stock of new and 
rF and WINTER WEAR 
oar usuél large supply of STAPLE 


We have now 0 
desirable fabrics fo 
in addition to 


Camel’s Hair Cloth 
Cachmire Sieilien. 
Drap de Russe. 
Baratheas and Imperial Baratheas. 
Drap D’Ete and Cashmeres. 
French and English Bombazines, Henrietta Cloths, 
Frenca and English ofa Mohair Brilliactines, 


(923. Odorica Oversiire. NL aad and Cloth Model, 


SMITH’S 
Illustrated Pattern Bazar, 


Just Published. 
The only Feaen publication ge thet given the the otyin 


fully abreast the season. 
Illustration, Desien, and juand tateamation. Pm 


Subscribe Now. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
Each subscriber is entitled to select patterns to the 
value of half a dollar. 


Large Inducements to Clubs ! 
With ench potharn we ine 0 Cn Head of tt, 
which ezactl veprespnie im Finished Garment. 
Showing how gue <6 her. bid place the art 
of Gosing Re the reach of ali to I can sew. 
The own invention and Sat m- 
ple Copy of of "che I BAazAaR matied for ptamp. And 
new address may send us half price for ow 


aera rn they select from it. This offer is 
Prose only o live ata and ble to ex- 


amine our patterns our rooms, and to one order 
only. Agents Wanted Everywhere, 


Mrs. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


ELCIN 
(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


OFFICE OF THE HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
ue a SuUP’T, New | YORK, Jan. 17, ano 


Prest National Watch Co. : 
Sir:—The Watch — by your Company 
whieh, the have KS the past two — has 7 
celient time. I have carried St 
es,und have been on the road wi almost 
During | time it has run uniformly with 


our Sianaard cloc! 
Youn hm 
‘OUCEY, 
Gen’! Sup’t. 
. | Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
“Watches. 
The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the I- 
lustrated Article om “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon 
application to National (Elgin) Watch Company. 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 


Figures. 1, is an exceed 
ingly rapid meth- 
od ‘of mar! 











eet ot the 
ost usefu' - 
ve of. the 


ven! 

*for Mer- 

chants and Busi- 
ness Men. 
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Yim price-lists, 
ireu! 
net Worse, gepaore.c sc NY. 


DENSTL.OW & mat “SAPETY” OIL. 


PLODE! §. 
OIL KNOWN 
OVER A 


ted Aug. 11, "68. 
ORK STENCIL 





here. e mle iress DENS. 
8- 
tou maiden Lane, N. Y., Boston, Bal- 





Alpacas, Crapes, = a ty of 8 4 


Mourn mting the jargest and 
varies & yet "dqtered, at thes most Reason- 


able ces. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


NOW OPEN, 
A LARGE AND ATTRACHYS ASSORTMENT 


SATINS, DAMASKS, CACHIMERE 


« BROCHE EAT NS ert id EE ae 


qe ek KINADES, SATINES, CHINT! 


LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
IN CHOICE DESIGNS. 

Mirrors, Cornices, Shades, Bedding, &c., &e. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
THE NEWEST STYLES and DESIGNS IN 
FINE norman 
From the most Lay ape we Menem yy Manufac- 


t |, now certs 
jUSSO WINSTER. TU TURKEY. AND 
sit penal: some entire for Rooms, ina 


MyEnd “ 
TOURNAY, and 
eee aed UF cee | 


oarres 
GLISH e RMEnICe tN OLLCLOTHS. 
All at Lowest Market Prices, Whelesale 
and Retail. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CoO., 


ROAD PINT IGRG NINETEENTH oT, 





Street. 





) 


| 


axe NEW YORK, 


dealer. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps 
the time. For = by Har- 
ness Makers, Grocers, and sts 
everywhere. Manufactured by 
G. F, Wurrngy & Co.. Lexington, Mass. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Do hae want Yo agen local or travelt 
with a ance to anes. ay 
selling = new7 strand ire Clothes 
Lines last f pry oh 80 
there is no. risk. 

River Wire Works. i’ M 


ter 8t.. N. Y.,or 16 Dearborn at Lane cor. Wa 


TROY BELLS. 


ABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY 
nur, s. N. Y  tistablished al 


site fF scootastld en and made to grr 


Rude of genuine Bell Moraine Co; id Tin 
Rotary Moun: tings. the best and most. dun 

a 1. Bas WARRANTED Bu st, durabis 

be hon ONES ae LO sent free u) Roy 


cation to OR he 


or, 100 » Lllino 


icant & KIMBERLY, 


Beil Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
ony aiegucitee cageee quality of Church, Acad- 


teainboat, ourt'Honse, Farm apd’ circa 
manner’ ser and fully warraa r 














THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 
Be “more have eeu thn ented ge.,: = 


whi en heya heen 
whantat's all the 7 countr: 


bined. |All Bells warranted: An 
‘An & G@. Be aed West Troy,N. Y 








